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PORCELAIN ENAMELED Baths | 


&, One Piece Lavatories 
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‘THE value of your home when equipped with “Standard” Porcelain 

Enameled Bath and One-Piece Lavatories is multiplied by the in- 
creased comfort, the perfect sanitation and the beauty which “Standard 
Ware lends to the bathroom. The cost is trifling compared to the satis- 


faction you enjoy in the daily usage of these fixtures. 


J 
The fixtures shown in this illustration are ‘‘ Copley’’ Lavatory, 
**Albion’’ Bath, Shower and Receptor 4 


Whether you want an entire bathroom equipment or 
Hp a Lavatory, you will find our handsome book 

fODERN BATHROOMS”? of the greatest 
assistance. It shows many simple, inexpensive interiors 
as well as luxurious ones; gives expert advice, sugges- 
tions for decoration and approximate cost of each fixture. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents postage. (100 pages.) 


“Swadant Bide Wout ee Standard Sanitary Ti)f9. Co. 


CAUTION :—Every piece of “Standard” Ware 
bears our guarantee ** Green and Gold ”’ label, and 
has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Un- 
less the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not 
“Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all 
inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


In London: 
22 Holborn Viaduct, 


Dept. M, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Robert Herrick’s « 
The Common Lot 


“Tt is by long odds the greatest novel 
of{the autumn. . . . The character 
drawing is admirable; but the power of 
the story itself is what makes this novel 
great.”—-The New York American. 
“Tt is the most significant novel of the 
year in this country.” 


-—The Independent. 


The Common Lot 


“It deserves the widest reading, not only 
as a piece of admirable writing, but as a 
rH powerful presentation of the contempo- 


COMMON LOT 


rary American tragedy.”-— The Outlook. 
“The best novel that has come out 
in this country for many a year.” 


— St. Paul Globe. 


The Common Lot 


By Robert Herrick 
Sixth Edition Cloth, $1.50 is published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
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Increase 150,000 


A short time ago the demand for the Woman’s Home CoMPANION was such that the publishers were 
justified in guaranteeing ONLY 350,000 COPIES EACH ISSUE, but during the past summer and 
fall the subscriptions and orders continued to increase each month until the actual demand for the 
December-Christmas number reached the enormous total of 


520,000 COPIES |. 


tt? 
which gives over two and one half million readers each issue. The 


WOMANS HOME 
COMPANION 


Reduced illustration of the cover in is regarded as the best and most entertaining Home and 
seven colors on the January magazine. Family Magazine in the world in over half a million homes. 





The JANUARY ISSUE is a great 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 


Splendid from the wong | Holly-Sprinkled Cover 
hrough All of Its Sixty Great Pages, and Will Cost 


Only IO Cents 


At all newsdealers or direct from the publishers 


Here are a few of the leading features 
of the January or Holiday Number: 


New-Year’s Entertainments 
Fascinating Serials 
| Tales of the World’s Doings 
‘Snappy Short Stories 
Most Up-to-Date Fashions 
Royally Beautiful Illustrations 








‘HENRY IRVING DODGE’S striking account of 


‘The Northern Pacific Merger 


Copyright, 1904, by The Crowell Publishing Company. A gigantic game for the commerce of a great continent 





New subscriptions are pouring in at the present time, and orders from newsdealers are so 
great, that the publishers are confident the actual demand for the JANUARY NUMBER will 


Far Exceed Half a Million Copies 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR TEN CENTS A COPY 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
41 PARK Row, NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, OHIO TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The Sun, New York: The Nation, New York : 


As it stands, The New As an Encyclopedia of American 
International is the most helpfu) Encyclo- interests for American readers it is un- 


pedia in English that we have seen. doubtedly the best and fullest in existence. 


‘“*I don’t know?” need not be your answer when friends, fellow workmen, business 
associates, ask questions of business, law, politics, science, history, art—anything. 

There is one place to seek the information—an encyclopedia; almost any encyclo- 
pedia, if you are not particular about the information; only one if you require what is 
latest, most accurate and complete, because there is one and only one complete, new 
Encyclopedia in the English language, newly written from beginning to end and 
written especially for American Readers, the only complete encyclopedia of the world’s 
knowledge; of everything that has been learned right down into 1904, and that is 


THE NEW 
International Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief : 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 
President Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
Professor in Columbia University. Late Professor in New York University. 
There is no other as wholly new, no other as wholly complete, no other which carries 
with it the same stamp of authority. The older encyclopedias, whose sole merit is cheap- ~ 
ness, are disappointing—they lack the latest information, which is hardest to get, but 
which is most wanted. 
The work is in 17 royal octavo volumes containing over 16,000 pages, profusely 
illustrated with hundreds of full-page colored plates and maps, and over 7,000 
other illustrations. 
The entire work is now complete and ready for delivery. J 
The New International Encyclopedia was begun years later and is fx MEAD & CO. 
ten years newer than any other encyclopedia in print to-day. y. New York: 
Examine it, test it, compare it with others in your Public Library ” Please send, without cost 
or in the quiet of your own home and then decide about owning it. ay to me, gt _~ 
be ay ibin 7" 
Let us tell you about the LOW PRICE and terms of pay F5 TUANATIONAL encveaa. 
ment to suit your pocketbook. <)” PAADIA and containing specimen 
We cannot tell you all about it in an advertise- EO” pages, colored illustrations, maps and 
ment, but we can and will send you a big 80-page i i : 
book of illustrations, maps and pate Paaten2 fully 3 Ea ie tm 
describing this monumental work if you will Ay ; 
fill out and mail the Coupon at once. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York City. No. 2s—Ind. 
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LEADING NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


GATEWAY SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS TANNER’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
18 Volumes $1.00 


General Editor, Henry van Dyke. The latest addition to the Modern Mathemat- 
This series includes all the College Entrance | ical Series, under the general éditorship of Pro- 
Reguirements in English. The books are con- | fessor Waite of Cornell. The transition from 
venient in form, attractively and substantially | arithmetic to algebra has been made as easy and 
bound, reasonable in price, and printed from ] natural as possible, and the author has aimed to 
clear type. The notes treat of difficulties in the | arouse and sustain the student’s interest in the 
text, allusions, references, and points of construc- work, and to teach him to think clearly and rea- 
tion. The editing of the volumes is carefully | son correctly. 
and judiciously done. 


KAYSER AND MONTESER’S BRIEF AVERY’S SCHOOL CHEMISTRY $1.20 


GERMAN COURSE $1.20 This book is designed to meet the wants of all 

This book provides: careful drill upon pro- | secondary schools in chemistry and to provide 
nunciation; memorizing and frequent repeti- | a satisfactory text, a sufficient amount of indi- 
tion of easy colloquial sentences; drill upon the | vidual laboratory work, and suitable lecture- 
rudiments of grammar; exercises in word forma- | table demonstrations. Clearness and accuracy 
tion leading to the acquisition of an adequate | of statement mark the definitions, directions, and 
vocabulary; and the reading of graded and con- | explanations. The experiments are simple and 
nected selections in prose and poetry. instructive, and easily performed. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


DODD. MEAD & COMPANY 


CLEARANCE SALE 


BEGINNING TUESDAY, JANUARY 3d 


Previous to Annual Inventory, February 1st, they will offer (with the ex- 
ception of current net books) their retail stock of 


NEW BOOKS OF THE DAY 
STANDARD SETS 
FINE BINDINGS 
RARE COLLECTED SETS 
STATIONERY 
at DECIDED REDUCTIONS from their usual net prices. 
Some Books at Cost Some Below Cost 
This affords a desirable opportunity for booklovers to secure bargains in 
Booxrs 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 35th STREET 
DODD, MEADJZi& COMPANY 


In answering, please mettion THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ANTED.—Educated men of bypinens ebility 5 Senchers or 





j rofessional men preferred. Weekly sala’ rantee 
ri ive Same qualifications, reference. DO D, EAD & 
. New Y 
; ot FaMous Rar ONS Bought 
“AUTOGRAPH | ONO and mold 
LETTERS wh BENS New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 











‘Book Plates & 
Art Leaflets 


Designed, Engraved and Print- 
ed. Beautiful and inspiring 
thoughts of great authors in 
beautiful form. Hand illumi- 
nated at prices ranging from ten 
cents upward. Circulars con- 
taining samples, prices, and full 
information sent upon receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps. 


VALHALL STUDIO 


Hugb & Margaret Eaton 
339 Halsey Street Designs and Tlustrations for 
BROOKLYN, New York all artistic purposes. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 
CLarence W. Bowen, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


— a over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 year extra. 

Order for the c' of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well asthe 
new address should be given, 


EDUCATION 


overnment Positions. | ~ 


were made to Civil Service 
25, 566 Appointments places during the year end- 


ing June 30, 1903. Excellent opportunities for oses people. Thou- 
sands of those whom we have prepared BY for the exami- 
nations have been appointed. Our Civil Service Catalogue con- 
tains letters from hundreds of persons in the Government service 
who state that they owe their Panis to our course of training; 
also contains questions recently used by the Government. These are 


sent free on request. oo) yMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
223-25 Pa. Ave. 8. E. hington, D 





























f tand noble manhood. Every boy is to 
qaete goal and to work hard for jos Andi -h- 


courses are offered— 
Scientific, Clessleal, English. College Preparatory. 
Catalogue free on request. 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal, 
Maj. T. D. LANDON, Commandant, Bordentown, N.J. 
No compromise on liquor, tobacco, or hazing. 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and famil' 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Prats, Mgr. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous ont mental yea 
tant 











ears’ ex tenes’ late first Ass: qeleien in root votiaie 
wa, N.Y. Stage Fics Ha vith peore MD. Easton, Pa. 
BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc. address 
N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilten, Bermuda. 


Q.S.S.Cco. 


- Bermuda 


New Twin-Screw Steamship 
Sailings weekly from New York. For 


es, etc., write to A. BE. OUTERBRIDGE & 
Quebeo 8. 8. Go., Ltd., 39 Broadway, New York; A. 

retary, @ Quebec, Canada, or (0S. COOK '& SON, 
B’way, 





in one J ven yee 
Cowes 


aN, aa 











OURNALISM 


Practical, paying newspaper work, writing 
short stories, etc. 


TAUGHT BYM 
By, our successful 7m in 
aa Lg Litchfield West, formerly managing 
tor of Washington Post. Successful 
yo everywuere. Write forillustrated booklet. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE. 
59-7424 Nat'l Bank Bldg, Washington, D. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Lawrence Scientific School 


effers four-year courses of study leading to the So of 

S.B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, 

ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 

Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biolo , Anatomy and Hygiene 

(Preparation for medical schools), clence for Teachers, and 

& course in eS Science. For the catalogue and infor- 
Mation address J. L. Lovz, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
ass, N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


i 











ff Ghe 
Shoreham 


Washington, D.C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, 





Prop. 
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SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOK 


IT’S FREE 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over 30 years in the 
treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can be done 
in a Sanitarium properly equipped and devoted 
exclusively to the treatment of Club Feet, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Hip Disease, Crippled and 
Deformed Joints and Limbs, Infantile Paralysis, etc. 

It tells how the above conditions can be corrected 
without surgical operations, plaster paris applications 
or painful treatment of any kind. Ask for it. 


THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 Pine Street, St. Louis, U.S.A 





Don’t Go South 


It’s a mistake to run away from cold 
weather. Cold air is a tonic of the greatest 
value. The “Cold Air Cure” is saving the 
lives of thousands of consumptives. It’s 
just as good for every other chronic disease. 
Stay North and get a hardy ‘“‘winter con- 
stitution.’’ There’s sound sense and science 
in it. If you want to know 


Where and How an Invalid Can 
Best Spend the Winter, 


Write for Booklet ‘“‘M”. Address 


THE SANITARIUM, -. Battle Creek, Mich. 


1877 For 28 years 1905 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and ha ong are permanently cured. 
It is owned and conducted by a regular duate. ALL 
PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will mail at our expense 
the mosc valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ject, and will tell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 
the X-ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, -— UL. forms of so-called home treatments 


are worthless, 
DRS. W. E. ASROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 











ST. DENIS 





HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St. 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH), 
New York 


CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Table d’Hote Breakfast 
50c. 
Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50. 





Centrally located and most convenient to amusement and 


business districts. 


Of easy access from depots and ferries 


by Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 





WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Proprietors 
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New York and Boston via Azores to Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Genoa and Alexandria 
By the Large, Fast, Twin-Screw Steamships 
REPUBLIC, 15,378 Tons. CRETIC, 13,507 Tons. CANOPIC, 12,097 Tons. ROMANIC, 11,394 Tons 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SAILING FROM BOSTON 
REPUBLIC, January 14; February 25 CANOPIC, January 7 ; February {8 
CRETIC, February 4; March 18 ’  ROMANIC, January 28; March 11 
Also services from New York and Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. Full Particulars and Rates on Application 
WHITE STAR LINE 

Oe nn We Weak ec. 84 State St., Boston. 0-96 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


F st Broad and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. sentury Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
219 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal. 41 King St. E., Toronto. 


Guaranty Building, Minneapolis. 21 Post St., San Francisco. 375 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 











THE NEW 


The interest created by the rise of Japan asa World Power has made necessary a new era in Pacific transportation. The 
magnificent new steamers of the Pacific Mail 8.8. Co. combine all the luxury of the best Atlantic Liners with a route far 
preferable in its climatic advantages. Over the peaceful Pacific by way of Hawaii is an ideal voyage for pleasure seekers. 
. ee e ege 
From San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China, and the Philippines 
For information apply to any railroad ticket agent or 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco, California St. Louis 
198 Clark Street New York, 1 and 349 Broadway 903 Olive Street 
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Red TD Line 


of Passenger 

and United States 
Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








smoking rooms, and social halls. 


HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Venez- 
uela, calling at’ San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
They have large prom- 


enade decHs and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


82 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford A. R. 


ere Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Av. 
as ee or. 


BOSTON 


M., *e 
> the: 0, "ey4: 02, *11:00 P.M. 
Fitchburg, via tnam & Worcester—13 F 
Lakeville & Norfolk—18:50 AM , 18:31 i 
Gt. porns ton, Stockbridge, Lenox Pittsfield—t4: 50, t8:50 A.M., 


+8: 
WATERBURY & WINSTED—+4: 20, $6:00, +18:00, +10:02 §910:02 
{te ee ‘A.M., 1:08, +4:30, §%5:01, +6:00, 86:00 (to Water- 


Tekst —- at oGrend Central Shation and c125th St., » piso at 


oe Ft 1s 5, c ie 
Cc on q 
beth Bt 8t. ©, 3 ast + St., In Brooklyn, c4 Court St., 860 Fulton 


way, E 
Bt ally. Eaeort i Sanders §Sundays only. §Stops at 125th St. 


z@tope at 125 aye only. {Parlor Car Limited. (Has 
Dining Car. auiee and Sleeping car tickets also. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
O. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 


TEACH THE CHILDREN 


A delicious dentifrice makes the tooth- 
brush lesson easy. SOZODONT is a fra- 
grant liquid cleanser, penetrating the little 
crevices of the teeth it purifies them. 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


polishes the delicate enamel, but does not 
scratch, thus it prevents the accumulation 
of tartar, without injuring the enamel, a 
property found only in SOZODONT. 

$ FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE, 











The BEST Thing 
in LIFE 


A Holiday Gift that 
Lasts All the Year 


A Telephone 
in Your Home 


Make the “ Happy New Year” 
last all the year by subscribing 
for telephone service in your 
residence. 














The New York @ New Jersey 
Telephone Co. 


For Information Call (FREE) 
Contract Department, 5000 Main 


Brooklyn, New York 
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CRYSTAL 


CRYSTAI. 


& 
Domne. | 
ERSEELDER. 


HAVEME WALL ver NEW VORK. 






































onl 
Making} 


Sold ‘only in5Ib. sealed boxes! 


Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. 


Every piece sparkles 


like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. You will be 


pleased the moment you open a box. 


You will be better pleased when you 


have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





The “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
stamped ‘‘Bene- 
dict” and date 


of Pat. 


END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 


Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. 











‘Clocks for Holiday Gifts 





The Junior Tattoo Alarm 


For the Traveler. 


214 in. seamless, nickel 

plated case, alarms IN- 

. TERMITTENTLY 

™ every twenty seconds 

im for 5 minutes ona bell- 

fm metal gong on back of 
clock. 


The Tattoo Alarm 
For the Home, 
44 in. seamless, nickel plated case; alarms 


INTERMITTENTLY every 20 seconds for 15 
minutes on a bell-metal gong on back of clock. 


A full line of seasonable goods, including : 


MISSION, DUTCH and DEN CLOCKS, 

CHIMING MANTEL CLOCKS, 

HALL CLOCKS which can be furnished 
with or without Chimes. 


GOLD PLATED NOVELTIES. 
For Sale by All Leading Jewelers. 
THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. 
Dept. G, New Haven, Conn. 


Trade MANTEL MISSIONS Mark 
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NATIONAL 


MODEL CGASOLINE 


Cylinder, Bevel Gear Drive, Double 
ss, Pressed Steel Frame, Side 
inish and Trimmings the 


January Deliveries 


WRITE FOF ADVANCE CURCULARS 








ANNUAL SALE 


Housekeeping Linens. 


Table Damask, : 
Pattern Cloths and Napkins, 
Luncheon Cloths, Carving Cloths, 
Tea Cloths, Doylies, Center Pieces, Etc. 


We offer these goods at a great reduction 
from regular prices during the month of 
January. 

We shall open for the same time an immense 
Sale of 


Ladies’ Sewed Underwear 


of the best Manufacturers and in qualities and make 


cannot be excelled. 
Fine French hand-made underwear, our own 


importation. 
Out of town customers can shop through our 
Mail Order Department with perfect satisfaction. 


The TAYLOR WOOLFENDEN CO., 


Woodward Ave. and State St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





File Your Clip- 
ings, Data, 
emo’s, etc. 


Make the top of 
your desk a sav- 
ings bank of infor- 
mation, 

Size of Cabinet, 24 in. wide, 14 in. high, 12 in. deep 


The Library Filing Cabinet 


fs an indispensable, convenient receptacle for 
all the clippings, information and memoran- 
dums a busy man wants at hisdisposal. It keeps 
your desk entirely clear of loose papers, etc., 
and holds them in constantly accessible shape. 


Recommended by business and professional men 
everywhere. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


This cabinet outfit complete with fifty indexed com- 
partments, together with complete card system for 
cross reference, with 200 cards and guides, is regularly 
sold for $9.00 net. To introduce this outtit we offer a 
limited number at $7.50, transportation prepaid, If you 
desire more information about these cabinets, a postal 
will bring it. 


Save $1.50 by sending this coupon to-day. 








TO LIBRARY FILING CABINET CO., 
820 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Enclosed find $7.50, for which Y eed send me one of 
your $9.00 cabinets, charges prepaid. 














PACH 


on a photograph 
is a guarantee of 
excellence and of 
permanence, ~# 


STUDIOS 
935 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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A FILIPINO WATER-CARRIER. 


Child labor in the Philippine Islands is one 
of the sad conditions with which our mod. 
ern civilization was confronted when the 
United States asssmed power. Much has 
been done to relieve it, and more yet re- 
mains to be done. Every humane heart 
must rejoice at the introduction of the 


Hot-Air Pump 


into these islands. For what is harder labor 
than carrying water by hand? A little 
machine, therefore, which is practically 
automatic, constant in action, and which 
operates at a nominal cost, brings relief and 
opportunity, where before were only drudg- 
ery and endless toil. Here are illustrated the 
two extremes—the hardest and the easiest 
way of supplying water: take your choice. 


The Hot-Air Pump does away entirely with lugging water by 
hand, whether for the bath, the kitchen, the lawn, the garden, 
or the livestock. Its abundant supply is ever fay my a cool- 

ing joy and comfort during the hot weather. 
Descriptive Catalogue **@4’’ sent free on 
application. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren St., New York. 
40 Dearborn &t., Chi 

40 N. 7th St., Phil 
Teniente-Rey 71, H 
239 Franklin 8t., Boston. 

692 Srey 3 St., Montreal, P. Q. 
2 Pitt St., Sydney, N.'S. W. 














of Dollars 


Worth of 
Time 


is daily measured 
by the 


ELGIN 


Watch 


Over eleven million Elgin 
Watches have been made 
for people whose time is 
precious. The aggregate 
value of the time measured 
daily by all these watches 
is many millions of dollars. 
Send for ‘‘ Timemakers and 
Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 
joint history of the locomo- 
tive and the watch. 
Sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, il. 








AT ST. LOUIS was won by 
the products of - - = = 
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THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE FOR VEGETABLES 
BURPEE’S SEEDS! 
















F you garden you want THE BEST,—and we shall be pleased to mail you 
BurPEE’s FarM ANNUAL FOR 1905, an elegant new book of 178 pages, which 
tells the plain truth, with hundreds of illustrations, beautiful colored plates, and 

describes superb Novelties of unusual merit. 

Write TO-DAY! A postal card will do, while it is sufficient 
to address simply BURPEE, PHILADELPHIA 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., The World’s Largest Mail Order Seed Trade 




















STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, they will appear 
straight and trim if you wear our 
Pneumatic or Cushion-Rubber Forms. 
—— instantly, impossible to de- 

as a garter. Hig’ a 


actors, tailors, physicians and men of 
fashion. Write for full account, sent 
as a plain sealed letter. 
THE ALISON CO., DESK C2, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














AUSTIN-ORGAN-(CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

cea RUILDER.£0P-TUBULAR-PNEUMATIC 
"AND-ELECTRIC-PIPE- ORGANS — 

- oy UPERIOR=’ C@UALITK 











Photo Eleetrotype Engraving Ct 


DESIGNERS ana # 
#* # ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John. 
> Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WAT EF 














fafflicted wi 


SORE EYES 
























Jewelry. 


Ovr large assortment of the finest 

hand-wrought gold novelties in 
Brooches, Pendants, Scarf Pins, Fobs, 
Rings, etc., affords an easy selection 
for appropriate Holiday gifts. 


We have many new designs 
not duplicated elsewhere. 


Bartens @ Rice Co., 


Diamond and Jewelry Merchants, 
328 Fifth Ave., 
Between 32d and 33d Sts. 


Visitors are cordially invited to examine our wares 
without being importuned to buy. 





















Bay State Range 













For more than 65 years have loyed a rus 
pg? oy ees in construction, smoothness of cast 
= | a= tg ey and economic fuel consumption. 1 \ 
today than ever, if that be possible, and cor 
iy i Renn hoy 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
MAKERS, 
Providence. 
ALSO MAKERS OF 


‘““‘Model’’ and ‘“‘Richmond’”’ Rang 






Boston. New Yo 
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Stores in 
Every City 











a -— oar “7 - 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


SEWING MACHINE 





Just Out 


Have 
You 
Tried 
It? 


Store in 
YOUR City 











SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious. and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





FOR 


CouGHS 


AND 


CI 


OWNS 
BRONCHIAL 


A most wonderful 
medicine for all bronchial 
affections. Avoid imitations. 








PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and | 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLD ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin QCo. New York, Sole Agents 











3/ Special course for each State. ‘‘How 
5 d the Law” and Brief Making sp 
id Clally treated. Admission to the bar gua 
anteed. Books free. D red 
= Write for free booklet, 
Nafional Corresponde 
69-90 2¢ Nat’! ee ee, 


BINDERS ~* bold thirteen copies of 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New Yor 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1905 


NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ra 


JANUARY 1, 1905. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, ‘ ‘ $667,558 33 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, . 2,470,382 10 
Rents and Accrued Interest, ° ‘ » . m . 11,621 87 
Real Estate Unincumbered, . ; ' é 946,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) . ° ° ‘ 696,794 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, : ‘ . “ 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, a . ° 404,628 00 
“6 New York, ss ‘. : . . 458,470 00 

ss Boston, “6 ‘ . . 45,500 00 
Albany and Montreal, «: ° ; ° ° 99,883 33 

Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, ‘ ‘ i - P 1,337,301 50 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, . ° ° ° ‘ - 8,435,013 22 
Other Assets, ° ° ° ° . ° . . ° 54,030 99 


TOTAL ASSETS, ° $15,632,483 34 

ere 
Capital Stock, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . ‘ ‘ . . 9,010,890 59 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, ‘ ‘ ‘ y ‘ 1,345,344 08 


NET SURPLUS, : = eS . 4,026,248 67 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, ° ° ° ° . 5, 276, 248 67 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secy. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOFRAN & DUGAN, General Agents. WwW, G. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALAGHE & HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William St. 


HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Agencies in All the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 
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‘ Pal « % x» te oe ” 
| PM.STARNES eo eH }=©6HOME OFFICE 


RESIDENT 


i ALBERT M. JOHNSON. 


VICE PRESIOENT 


JULIAN C.HARVEY 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


a ee 


> NATIONALLIFE suiizine 
CHICAGO 


sien 
2 
en 














— 


A PERFECT BALANCE 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., U.S. A., 159 La Salle St., Chicago. 


GENTLEMEN : Information concerning an Endowment Policy for a person 
of age may be sent to 


Name 





E 
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THE PROTECTION OF 


NEW YORK LIFE 


1845 JOHN A. McCALL, 
BALANCE SHEET, 


ASSETS. 


Government, State, City, County and other Bonds, Cost Value . . .  $287,062,384 
(MARKET VALUE, $294,309,761), 
(Company does not include in Assets the excess $7,247,377 of market value of Bonds owned over cost.) 
Bonds and Mortgages (413 first liens), . : ; : 23,595,105 
Deposits in 489 Banks throughout the world (at interest $x4,041,900), ‘ ; 17,694,110 
Loans to Policy-holders on Policies as security (reserve value thereof, $50,000 eat 35,867,475 
Real Estate, 23 pieces (including eleven office buildings, valued at $10,940,000), , 13,257,500 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve charged in Liabilities, . 4,086,171 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal Reserve to secure same, $5,500,000), . 39331,618 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities, . ‘ ‘ : : 2,746,326 
Interest and Rents accrued, . : : ; : ‘ ; : : 2,469,571 


Loans on Bonds (market value, $783,565), ‘ ' ‘ > 550,000 
(Company does not invest in came 











Total Assets ‘ F ; . ‘ - , . $390,660,260 





INCOME, 1904. 
New Premiums, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ = : $16,133,824 
Renewal Premiums, . ‘ ‘ . _ : 64,422,754 
TOTAL PREMIUMS, ‘ ; , ; : $80,556,578 
Interest Receipts from: 
Bonds owned, . ‘ ’ ? ‘ 4 ‘ . $10,634,987 
Mortgage loans, ‘ , ’ ; 1,069,232 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured by p olicies, : , 1,943,063 
Bank Deposits and Collateral Loans, ‘ : ; ; 702,056 
TOTAL INTEREST nse Ale : ; ; ; 14,349,338 
Rents from Company’s properties, ‘ ; . P 946,723 
Profits realized on Securities sold during the year, ‘ : ; ; 499,688 
Deposits on account of Registered Bond Policies, etc., . : ; 538,945 


Total Cash Income, ; ‘i ‘ . ‘ ‘ $96,891,272 


NeW Business Paid for in 1904 (b8F3°2), $342,212 569 


GAIN IN 1904 (,2748.) $15,554,323 





( souN CLAFLINN SC EORan A MORK 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: - EyMUND D. RANDOLPH, JOHN 8. KENNEDY, wees 
WOODBURY LANGDON, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
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ONE MILLION FAMILIES 


INSURANCE CO., 


President. 1905 
JANUARY 1, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York Insurance Dept.), Dec. 31, 1904, . $336,222,459 | 
All other Liabilities on Policies, Annuities; Endowments, &c., awaiting presentation 























































for payment, . , : , : : j ; ; 6,909,661 
) Reserve on Policies which the ey carnal sets aside in excess of the State's 
) requirements, $6,830,023 
. Reserve to provide Dividends payable Yo Poltep-hahiivs duving 1905, ond devenfier, 
> as the periods mature: 
> To holders of 20-Year Period Policies, : . . 24,982,787 
7 To holders of rs-Year Period Policies, ‘ : : ° 5+736,259 
3 To holders of 10-Year Period Policies, ; “ 344,601 
: To holders of 5-Year Period Policies, , . ‘ . 303,837 
P To hotders of Annual Dividend Policies, . ° ° 868,953 
[ Reserve to provide for all other contingencies, ‘ . 8,461,680 
> Total (not including $7,247,377 excess of market wiles of —_— owned over cost) 47,528,140 
, Total Liabilities, . ; , .  $390,660,260 
DISBURSEMENTS, 1904. 
Paid for Death-Claims ($19,734,245), Endowments ($5,051,629), and Annuities $1,723,160), $26,509,034 
Paid for Dividends ($5,989,491), Surrender Values ($7,790,058) and other Payments 
5 ($95,279) to Policy-holders . . ‘ ‘ . 13,874,828 
Commissions and all other payments to peut, oa, 850 en New Business of year 
$342,212,569); Medical Examiners’ Fees, $788,761, and Inspection of Risks, $178,155 8,243,766 
Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Legal Fees, Advertising, Equipment Ac- 
count, Telegraph, Postage, Commissions on $1, initia of Old Business and 
Miscellaneous Expenditures, ‘ : A ° : 11,204,101 
*TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS, a . $59,831,729 
g Balance for Reserves—Excess of Income over Disbursements for year, . , - 37,059,543 
5 * The expense ratio for 190), is lower than for 1903. 
2 Total Disbursements and Balance for Reserves, $96,891,272 





Total Paid-for Insurance in force (227,722), $1,928 609,308. 


GAIN IN 1904 (21788!) $183,396,409 


Total MarKet Value of Bonds, $294,309,762 
Total Cost Value of Bonds, $287 ,062,384 
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§ Moriguge und Crust Co. 


NEW YOR WEST END OFFICE 


73d St. and Broadway 




















ed Sta 


MAIN OFFICE 
55 Cedar Street 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, President. 
Capital, $2,000,000 


We Invite Your Deposit Account 


Surplus, $3,500,000 








Statement of Condition December 31, 1903, and Dec. 31, 1904 


ASSETS increase for Year. 
New York City Bonds $452,100.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds 3,158,205.62 
Loans, Demand and Time 6,826,005.13 
Cash on Hand and in Bank 4,567,076.24 
Bills Purchased 51,126.77 
Foreign Department *250,000.00 
Mortgages 573,770.52 
Accrued Interest Receivable 50,774.15 
$1 5,429,058.43 


Decrease. 


December 31, 1904. 
$2,454,200.00 
7,997,481.00 
17,124,720.08 
8,582,635.00 
158,575.60 
500,000.00 
10.950,582.32 
355,340.35 


$48,123,534.35 


December 31, 1903. 
$2,002,100.00 
4,839,275.38 
10,298,714.95 
4,015,558.76 
107,448.83 
750,000.00 
10,376,811.80 
304,566.20 


$22,694,475.92 





LIABILITIES 


Capital $2,000,000.00 


3,500,000.00 
572,734.17 


$2,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
415,355.54 





$500,000.00 
157,378.63 


oa 


=_ a }, Jf £& ww se £&. re 





Certified Checks 


Mortgage Trust Bonds 
Accrued Interest Payable 


16,471,368.05 
674,525.00 
10,000,000.00 
133,227.33 


30.269,789.09 
1,644,528.68 

10,000,000.00 
136,482.41 


13,798 421.04 
970,003.68 


3,255.08 





$32,694,475.92 


$48,123,534.35 


$15,429,058.43 


In addition to the profits shown above as Increases of Surplus and Undivided Profits, aggregating 
$657,378.63, the Company has earned and paid in Dividends for the year 1904 the sum of $400,000. 





We Invite Your Deposit Account 





OFFICERS 
CALVERT BREWER, Secretary 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, President 


GEORGE M. CUMMING, Vice-President 


LUTHER KOUNTZE, Vice-President 
JAMES TIMPSON, Vice-President 
EBEN B. THOMAS, Vice-President 
CLARK WILLIAMS, Vice President 


C. Ledyard Blair 
William B. Boulton 
Dumont Clarke 

C. A. Coffin 

George M. Cumming 
Cc. C. Cuyler 


Charles D. Dickey 
William P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
G. G. Haven, Jr. 
Chas. R. Henderson 
Gustav E. Kissel 


CARL G. RASMUS, Treasurer 
WILLIAM C. IVISON, Asst. Treasurer 
GEO. A. HURD, Asst. Secretary 

ALEX. PHILLIPS, Manager, Foreign Dept. 
CHAS. B. COLLINS, Mgr., West End Office 


DIRECTORS 


Luther Kountze 
William B. Leeds 
Richard A. McCurdy 
Clarence H. Mackay 
Robert Olyphant 
Mortimer L. Schiff 


Valentine P. Snyder 
Louis A. Thebaud 
James Timpson 
Eben B. Thomas 
Arthur Turnbull 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
George W. Young 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
paresis 


STEPHEN BAKE 

Preetéent Bank of the Manhattan Co., N. Y. 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, 

President Seaboard National Bank, N. Y. 
JAMES G. CANNON, 

Vice-President. Fourth National Bank, N. Y. 
EDMUND a Savana, 


Pre 
HENRY e. ‘DAVISON, 
seo Freattent First National Bank, N. Y. 
JAMES i. ECKELS, 
se w Gotumercil 
WALTER E. F 
Vice-President Gorn Exchange Bank, N. Y. 
A. BARTON H EPBURN, 
sident Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
GATES Ww.  McGAR RAH, 
President Mechanics’ National Bank, N. Y. 
EDGAR L. MARSTO 
Blair & Co., Backers, = 4 
EDWARD F. C. YOUNG, 


National Bank, Chicago. 


Acts as | agygrene i 


Transfer and iscal AS and 


J. F. THOMPSON, V. P. 
D.E.POMEROY, Treas 





BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SURPLUS, $500,000 
ricrois. 000 


nonce 4 EES, 


s a Bankers, N. Y. 
WILLIAM as 2 PORT 


esident cota National Bank, N. Y. 
DANIEL <4 R 
Vice-President Liberty National Bank, N. Y. 
FRANCIS H. SKELDING, 
Cashier First National Bank, Pittsburg. 
EDWARD F. SWINNEY, 
President First National Bank, Kansas City. 
JOHN F. 'THOMPSON, 
Vice-President. 
GILBERT G. THO 
Vice-President National Park Bank, N. Y. 
a, = WIGGIN, 
ice-President Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
ROBERT. WINSOR 
dder, Peabody & Co., Bankers, Boston. 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, 
President Gallatin National Bank, N. Y. 
President First National Bank, Jersey City. 


Administrator and Guardian; Assignee and Receiver; Ragtetaan, 
as Trustee for fd and corporat 
LOWS INTEREST 


OF OF ©) AYA — — B— 9 od of Sok Tala 


ons. 
UPON DEPOSIT 


T.W. LAMONT, 2%°V.P 
B. STRONG Ur. Sec’. 








Capital and Surplus $9,500,000. 
TITLE -GUARANTEE -@ - TRUST - CO. 


146 Broadway, Manhattan. 


Manufacturers’ Branch, 


198 Montague 


175 Remsen St., 
st., 


Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 


Statement of condition at close of business, December 31st, 1904 


ASSETS. 
City of New York Bonds at Par 
Other Stocks and Bonds 
Bonds and Mortgages 
Bills Purchased 
Real Eetate 
Plant 


Accrued Interest. 

Demand Loans on Collateral 
Time Loans on Collateral 
Cash on Hand 


$32,977,617.00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Amount Due Depositors 
Accrued Interest 
Accrued Expenses. 
Certified Checks 
Dividend Checks Outstanding 
Treasurer’s Checks 





Amount of mortgages sold during 1904, $57,805,111. 


TRUSTEES. 


Benjamin D. Hicks, 
John D. Hicks, 
Wm. M. Ingraham, 
A. D. Juilliard, 
Martin Joost, 


John Jacob Astor, 
Edward T. Bedford, 
Charles 8S. Brown, 
Julien T. Davies, 
Charles M. Dow, 
William J. Easton, John S. Kernedy, 
Chas. R. Henderson, Woodbury Langdon, 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, President. 


CLINTON D. BURDICK, Third nen, 


NK L. 
1. WRAY OLEVELAND, re... 
JOHN W. SHEPARD, Assistant "Treasurer. 


Deposits received subject to check. 


SNIFFEN, Manager Manufacturers’ 


James D. Lynch 
William J. Matheson, 
Charles Matlack 
William H. Nichols, 
James H. Oliphant, 
Robert Olyphant, Ellis D. Williams, 
Alexander E. Orr, Louis Windmuller. 


FRANK BAILEY, Vice-President. 


Charles A. Peabody, 
Frederick Potter, 
Charles Richardson, 
Elihu Root, 

Sanford H. Steele, 


EDWARD O. =. ne, 
NELSON B. SIMON, HORACE ANDERSON, 
DAVID. BLANK, Assistant Secretaries. 


Interest allowed. 
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Brooklyn Trust Company. 
177-179 Bs nto STREET. 

and Bedford Ave., 

DEPARTMENT, 





Bedford Branch: Fulton 8st. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STATEMENT TO BANKING 


DECEMBER 31, 


ae - 
ds $1,043, 750.00 
645,234.20 


Railroad and Other Securities 
Bond and Mortgage 


Accrued Interest. 

Demand Loans on Collaterals 
Cash in Vault. 

Cash in 


7,650,894.41 
$19,002,891.92 
SSS SES SS 


I9g04. 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock 
Undivided Profits 2,044,576.99 
15, 855,194.33 
Taxes, accrued 
Rent, accrued 


TRUSTEES. 


Francis L. Hine, 
William A. Jamison, 
Frank Lyman, 
William H. Male, 


William Hester, Theodore F. Miller, 


Willis L. Ogden, 
Joseph HB. Owens, 
John J. Pierrepont, 
Charles M. Pratt, 
George G. Reynolds, 


Charles A. Schieren, 

J. H. Walbridge, 
Alexander M. ite, 
Alexander M. White, Jr., 
Cc. D. Wood. 


- EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Francis L. Hine, Chairman. 


Thomas T. Barr, 
Samuel W. Boocock, 


THEODORD F. MILLER, Presid 
SAMUEL W. BOOCOCK, First Vice. “President. 


Frank — 
Theodore 


Charles A, Schieren, 


.. "Miller, Alexander M. White. 


FREDERICK C. COLTON, Second Vice- 
STANLEY W. HUSTED, Secret tary, ——_ 


NK J. W. DILLER, Assistant Secretary. 





The Peoples Trust Company 


Main Office, 172 Montague Street 
Bedford Branch, Bedford Ave. and Halsey Street 


Statement January 1, 1905. 
RESOURCES. 
$1,154,000.00 


New York City and Brooklyn Bonds 
| see Stocks and Bonds 4,008,731.02 


Undivided Profits (Net) 

Dividends declared June 30, 1904, payable one 
per cent, ay 

Reserved for TaxeS............0seees occcece 

Unpaid Dividends............++++++ eecevcooee 

Deposits 

Interest Due Depositors 


Rebate on Bills Purchased 8,512.95 


$17,919,939.12 
OFFICERS. eee 
ow JOHNSON, President. 

ETTMER, Vice-President. 


H. M. HEATH, Asst. Secretary. 
RUSTEES. 

Eugene G. Blackford, William = Good, James McMahon, 
Isidore M. Bon, William B. Hill, Horace J. Morse, 
David A. Boody, Edward Johnson, Herbert L. Pratt, 
Amory 8. Carhart, Solomon W. JohnsonClarence W. Seamans 
William M. Cole, James Jourdan, —- z- Smith, 
William O. Courtney, Adrian T. Kiernan, Cas’ ‘_ 

M4 y B. Davenport W. Eugene ‘KimballGeorge P. Tangeman. 

ttmer, 





Long Island Loaq and Trust Company 


TEMPLE BAR, COURT AND JORALEMON STREETS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Statement at Close of Business December 31st, 1904 
RESOURCES. 

zen® and Morta 

mas ani ortga 

Esta gages 

Loans, on and Time 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Interest Accrued 
Overdrafts 


Dividend (Jan. 3) 
Due Depositors. 

Certified Checks. . 
Interest Accrued 





First Vice-President 
ae heme 


F Cc 

WILLARD P. SCHENCK 
TRUSTEES. 

William M. Ingraham, 

Edward D. " White, John F. —-— 

Edward Merritt, 


Englis, 
William V. Hester, 
Frederick T. Aldridge, 


. Jackson 
Walter St. John Benedict, William H. Childs. 
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‘For Thirty-six Years a Standard Piano 


= 


THE WING PIANC 


From the Factory at 


Wholesale Price _,,,¥° 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. Wedo not 
employ any agents or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 
Wing Piano you pay the actual 

cost of mak- 


ing it 
Save From & i one 

small whole- 
$100 to $200 sale profit. 

This profit is 
small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail 
stores sell no more than from 
twelve to twenty pianos yearly, 
and must charge from $100 to 
profit on each. Think for your- 
self—they cannot help it. sg 


















isiSssgsses gs 
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Wing Pianos a 






manship or ma- 
terial. 















45 STYLES TO SELECT FROM. 





























































workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know g) 
Instrumental Attachment Iit#tes perfect- frombad. It describes e materials used; gives pleed 
. > : lythetonesofthe of all the different parts, and tells how they shoul« 
mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music made and put to ther. It is the only book of its 
written for these instruments, with and without piano gyer published. contains one hundred and si 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by&®  jarge pages and is named ‘‘The Book of Compil 
single player, oh, the piano as though rendered by.an Information about Panos.’ We send it fred 
been patented by us, ot itcannot be had in any other anyone wishing to buy a om pore for it. h 
piano. ware of imitations. H are sold under the same guarar 
Wing Organs, te Wing Pimes, Son, ont 
s - aD of the Un s, fre paid in adva) 
In 36 years over 38,000 Pianos ye. without any advance payment or deposit be 
We refer to over 88,000 satisfied purchasers in every part made. Sold oneasy monthly payments. Separate or) 
of the United States. catalogue sent on request. f 


WING & SON “Lee 


0 + : G@ 
; : Prominent Purchasers United States: { 
0 s t T | Governor Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Mi¢ 
— 6 a Ould Soins Geanior Grange, Get WE 
We Pay Freight M i upreme Cou ce James, ‘essor a of Dar 
3 wlantincte bie Me Messy to Advanss Musical Institute, Professor Nunnally of South 
5 We will send ony Wing Piano to any part of the United Female College, and Professor Peterson of Humbé 
= States on trial. e pay freight in advance and do not Colt 2 th ho h sed the Wi Dig 
i ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is page ay gh ed gt eo Wing tise 
= not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your n addition to prominent musicians, music teach) 
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What makes this beast so reconciled 

To be the friend of every child? 

Why, ‘tis because his trunk is packed 

With IVORY SOAP, and he'll not act 

As once he did in Timbuctoo 

When ivory tusks (not soap) he grew; 

For now he’s clean, he’s tame and kind. 

The moral is not hard to find — 

He holds it in his trunk up-curled: 

‘Tis IVORY SOAP, for all the world. 
IT FLOATS. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘just as good 


as the Ivory’’; they are not, but like all imitations, they lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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The Year at Home and Abroad 


In our own 
country, some 
depression of 
manufacturing industries, during the 
first half of the year, was followed in 
the second half by the harvesting of 
large crops (wheat excepted) and by 
a marked revival of activity in trade. 
The national campaign and election 
were, of course, the greatest events in 
the field of politics. At the beginning 
of the year there were some who still 
thought that Senator Hanna could be 
induced to compete with Mr. Roose- 
velt for the Republican nomination, al- 
tho the Senator sought in many ways 
to convince them that he was not a 
candidate. After his death, in Feb- 
ruary, every one knew that the Presi- 
dent would be nominated by acclama- 
tion. The closing weeks of the ses- 
sion of Congress (which ended on 
April 28th) were given up to political 
debate, the Democrats striving to 
make effective argument against the 
acts and policies with which Mr. 
Roosevelt was distinctly and closely 
connected. They were unable to agree, 
however, almost exactly half of the 
Democratic Senators voting for the 
Panama Canal treaty after a long dis- 
cussion in which the Government’s 
course concerning that treaty and the 
new Isthmian republic had been bit- 
terly attacked. In making a national 
ticket, the Gold Democrats and the 
conservative element of the party in 
the East were able to control the situa- 
tion, and were eventually assisted by 
the South. Before the Democratic 
convention it could be seen that the 
candidate of New York—Judge Par- 
ker, of the Court of Appeals in that 
State—, approved openly by Indiana 


The National Campaign 
and Election 


and Connecticut, and virtually accept- 
ed in other influential States, would be 
nominated. His most active competi- 
tor was William Randolph Hearst, 
whose radical views were nearly in 
accord with those of Mr. Bryan. The 
latter from the first denounced the pro- 
posed nomination of Judge Parker, to- 
gether with the politicians and capital- 
ists who promoted it. “ With such a 
candidate,” he said, “the battle would 
begin with a footrace and end with a 
rout.” This was a prophetic utter- 
ance. At the national convention, Mr. 
Hearst and the radical element were 
unable to control one-third of the dele- 
gates. The first roll call gave Judge 
Parker 658 and Mr. Hearst 204, with 
about 115 votes for four other men. 
Judge Parker’s nomination was at once 
made by unanimous consent, and ex- 
Senator Henry G. Davis, 80 years old, 
was chosen for the second place. The 
decision of the committee (reached by 
a vote of 35 to 15) to exclude from the 
platform any reference to the currency 
standard was approved by the conven- 
tion. Congressman Williams’s resolu- 
tion, explaining that the increased out- 
put of gold had made bimetallism no 
longer neecssary, was rejected in com- 
mittee, owing to the labors of Mr. 
Bryan. After his nomination, Judge 
Parker telegraphed from his home that 
he regarded the gold standard as firmly 
and irrevocably established ; if this was 
unsatisfactory to the convention, he de- 
sired to withdraw. By a vote of 774 
to 191 the convention decided that he 
could retain the nomination with 
propriety. For a time there was a 
strong movement in the Republican 
party for the nomination of Speaker 
Cannon to be Vice-President; but he 
I 
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flatly and emphatically declined. At 
the convention, Mr. Roosevelt was 
nominated with much enthusiasm, and 
the second place was given to Senator 
Fairbanks. We have no space for an 
adequate summary of the events and 
arguments of the campaign. There 
was much evidence of division and dis- 
satisfaction in the Democratic party. 
Mr. Bryan supported the ticket, as- 
serting, however, that he took back 
nothing, that Judge Parker and his 
friends had been guilty of deception, 
and that for the present the party was 
controlled by the plutocracy. Evi- 
dently foreseeing defeat, he published 
a program of radical policies which he 
intended to promote after the election. 
Mr. Hearst sharply criticised Judge 
Parker and those who stood near him. 
For a time Judge Parker’s public utter- 
ances were infrequent and brief. In 
the last weeks of the campaign he be- 
came aggressive. By indirection he 


had represented the President as an 
ambitious and usurping ruler, whose 
election would establish a benevolent 
despotism. This was followed by the 


charge that Chairman Cortelyou and 
the President were drawing money 
into the campaign fund from the cor- 
porations by means of their official 
knowledge of corporation secrets. Re- 
senting this, Mr. Roosevelt declared it 
to be a wicked and atrocious falsehood. 
In the last two weeks, this controversy 
overshadowed all discussion of party 
policies. Mr. Roosevelt was elected by 
a plurality beyond all precedent, carry- 
ing all the Northern States and also 
Missouri. In the Electoral College he 
had 336 votes and Judge Parker 140. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s plurality in the popu- 
lar vote was 2,547,578. Judge Parker’s 
total was less by 1,277,772 than Mr. 
Bryan’s in 1900. The official figures 
are as follows: Roosevelt, 7,627,632; 
Parker, 5,080,054; Debs (Soc.), 391,- 
587; Swallow (Proh.), 260,303; Wat- 
son (Pop.), 114,637. It was plain that, 
altho a majority of the Gold Demo- 
crats had returned to their party, a host 
of other Democrats had voted for 
Roosevelt and a great many had not 
voted at all. The President at once 
gave notice that he would not accept a 
nomination in 1908. In the House, the 


Republican majority has been in- 
creased from 31 to 118. The President 
recommended in his recent message 
that full publicity for campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures be required 
by law. 2 


During the cam- 
paign the Repub- 
licans defended 
the present tariff, saying that whenever 
a readjustment should be needed, the 
work ought to be done by their party. 
After the election it became known that 
the President believed the time for re- 
vision had arrived. A majority of the 
Republicans in Congress do not agree 
with him. In his recent annual mes- 
sage he urged that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be empowered 
to determine, in cases of complaint, what 
a reasonable freight rate on a railroad 
should be, and to enforce it; also, that all 
railway rebates be stopped and the unjust 
use of private cars and private terminals 
be prevented. This has excited much 
discussion among railway officers and 
throughout the country. The question is 
fully considered in the Commission’s re- 
cent report, which shows how rebates, 
private car systems, and private terminal 
roads are used for discrimination and to 
create monopoly. In a long and com- 
prehensive report, Commissioner Gar- 
field, of the new Bureau of Corporations, 
recommends that all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate business be required 
by law to take out Federal licenses, with 
conditions attached that will reform the 
abuses of corporate promotion and man- 
agement. This is one of the methods 
that have been suggested for the super- 
vision and control of Trusts. In March 
the Supreme Court made a final decision 
in the suit of the Government against the 
merger or combination of railways in the 
Northwest, the vote being 5 to 4 in 
favor of the Government. This has not 
checked the movement for a virtual con- 
solidation of the railroads. In June At- 
torney-General Knox, who began and 
carried on this suit, retired from the 
Cabinet to become Senator (by appoint- 
ment) from Pennsylvania. It appears 
that his appointment was due in some 
measure to the influence of the President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 


Corporations, Railways 
and the Tariff 








a Democrat. His successor is Mr. 
Moody, formerly Secretary of the Navy, 
and Mr. Moody’s original place has been 
given to Mr. Paul Morton, formerly a 
vice-president of the Atchison Railroad 
Company, who is assisting Mr. Roose- 
velt in procuring the desired rate-making 
power for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Last week the Attorney-Gen- 
eral began, at St. Paul, a suit against a 
combination of 26 manufacturers of the 
paper used by newspaper publishers. 
This combination controls the supply in 
the Middle West and has increased the 
price by 30 per cent. 


Several persons indicted 
on account of their connec- 
tion with the postal frauds 
have been tried and convicted. Two 
years in prison was the sentence for 
Machen (formerly Superintendent of 
Free Delivery), Lorenz and Groff. 
Tyner and Barrett were acquitted. Sen- 
ator Burton, of Kansas, was found guilty 
of taking $2,500 as pay for his interces- 
sion at the Department in behalf of a 
company charged with fraud, and was 
sentenced to be imprisoned for six 
months and to pay a fine of $2,500. Sen- 
ator Dietrich, of Nebraska, avoided trial 
on an indictment charging that he had 
taken pay for procuring the appointment 
of a postmaster, the transaction in ques- 
tion having taken place before he was 
sworn in as a Senator. Edmund H. 
Driggs, of Brooklyn, was tried for re- 
ceiving $12,500 as pay for selling cash 
registers to the Post Office Department 
while he was a member of the House. 
The sentence was a fine of $10,000 and 
one day in jail. After a thorough in- 
vestigation, a board of inspectors recom- 
mended that Cornelius Van Cott, post- 
master at New York, and his son Rich- 
ard, be dismissed from the service. 
Richard was removed, but his father re- 
mained in office until he was taken away 
by death. Several persons were convicted 
of conspiring to defraud the Govern- 
ment of land in the Northwest, and at 
the end of the year Senator Mitchell and 
Representative Hermann, both of Ore- 
gon, were indicted for their alleged 
connection with this conspiracy. At the 
same time District Attorney Hall, of 
Oregon, was removed. Hermann had 
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been in the House for twelve years, and 
in 1902 was Commissioner of the Land 


Office. 
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er a The Colorado mining dis- 
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Controversies 





during almost the entire 
year. Following the murder of fifteen 
non-union men at the Independence 
railway station, in June, and the riots 
at Victor, the Cripple Creek district was 
under military rule. Hundreds were im- 
prisoned and hundreds forcibly deported 
by authority of the State, which was sup- 
ported by the Supreme Court. At the 
year’s end, quiet appeared to have been 
restored. Among the notable strikes that 
were unsuccessful were those of 40,000 
garment workers in New York against 
the open shop; of 50,000 beef workers 
against a reduction of the wages of un- § 
skilled men, and of the pilots and masters J 
on the great lakes for an increase of pay. 
At Fall River, a strike of cotton mill 
workers against a reduction began in 
July, and at the close of the year was not 
ended. Building operations in New 
York were much affected by strikes and 
a lockout. Philip Weinseimer, leader of 
the strikers, was convicted of extortion 
and sent to prison. Ona salary of $1,300 
he had in three years deposited $85,000 
in savings banks. Trouble in the bitu- 
minous coal fields was averted by the ac- 
ceptance of a reduction of 5% per cent. 
Associations of manufacturers vigorous- 
ly opposed the closed shop, for which the 
open shop is said to have been substituted | 
in 1,000 factories, with a large gain of 
output. Final decisions of the courts in | 
several States held that closed shop agree- 
ments were unlawful. 

& q 
At the beginning of the | 
year, Colombian troops | 
went into camp near the | 
Panama boundary, but there was no in- 
vasion of the new republic’s territory. | 
At Washington, General Reyes sought in | 
vain to procure a reference of the con- 
troversy with Colombia to The Hague | 
Court. The Hay-Varilla treaty was} 
ratified by our Senate in February, the | 
vote being 72 to 17 (16 Democrats in | 
the affirmative). In May, $40,000,000 | 
was paid from our national treasury to | 
the French company, and $10,000,000 to 
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Panama. All the rights and property 
having thus been acquired, Congress 
gave the President full power, and he 
placed the Canal work under the control 
of the War Department, appointing a 
Commission of seven members, with Ad- 
miral Walker at the head of it. General 
Davis (a commissioner) was made Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, and John F. 
Wallace was appointed Chief Engineer. 
All the sanitary work was committed to 
Colonel Gorgas, who made an excellent 
record in Cuba. Unwisely, the War De- 
partment ordered that our tariff should 
be enforced at the Zone’s boundaries and 
ports. Panama soon made complaint at 
Washington that, under this order and 
by reason of other rulings as to the Zone 
ports, she was losing her just revenue. 
The President asked Secretary Taft to 
visit the Isthmus and pacify the Pana- 
mans. After the November election he 
went, and in a short time an amicable 
settlement was made. The obnoxious 
tariff was removed, Panama’s port dues 
and postal revenue were restored, and 
other points in controversy were ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of the little re- 
public, to which the Secretary also gave 
some good advice. Panama agrees to 
adopt the gold standard. In Colombia 
a few months ago the currency had be- 
come so debased that a $5 bill was worth 
less than 4 cents in gold. Just before the 
Secretary’s visit the little General 
Huertas, commander of Panama’s army 
of 182 men and boys, planned a revolu- 
tion. American marines were at hand. 
He was placed on the retired list and his 
army was disbanded. A final decision 
as to whether the Canal shall be made at 
the sea level has not been reached. The 
authorities are inclined to favor the sea- 
level plan, altho it would increase the 
cost by $100,000,000. There is much 
talk in Washington about abolishing the 
Commission or reducing the number of 
its members. 
st 

Peace has prevailed in 
the Philippines during 
: the year, except in 
Samar and the Moro country. Gen- 
eral Wood has subdued the hostile 
Moros of Jolo and killed Hassan, their 
leader, whose 2,000 followers were 
either slain or driven into the swamps. 


The Islands and 
South America 


In March the Bates treaty with the 
Sultan was abrogated, owing to his 
violation of it. Early in the year we 
suffered a loss of 19 men in Mindanao, 
where they were ambushed by Datto 
Ali, but he has recently shown a desire 
to surrender, if he can save his neck. 
In Samar, the fanatical savages called 
Pulajanes are not yet under control. 
Three weeks ago they. killed Lieuten- 
ant Hayt and 37 enlisted scouts. Com- 
missioner Wright has succeeded Gov- 
ernor Taft, who is Secretary of War. 
The new Governor is a Southern 
Democrat. During the recent cam- 
paign he cabled a long reply to the 
charges made by Judge Parker, saying 
that they were the veriest nonsense. 
Congress has enacted a law applying 
our coastwise navigation laws to trade 
between the islands and the States 
after July 1st, 1906. This measure was 
opposed by the Commission. A bill 
(now in conference) will soon be 
passed authorizing the Philippine Gov- 
ernment to encourage the construction 
of railroads by guaranteeing interest at 
4 per cent. on a company’s bonds. The 
bill making a greatly needed reduction 
of our tariff on Philippine sugar and 
tobacco has encountered much oppo- 
sition. It is shown by the recent cen- 
sus that the population of the islands 
is 7,635,426, including 647,740 persons 
classed as wild and uncivilized.—From 
Porto Rico, 600 school teachers were 
brought to the States last summer to 
receive instruction at Harvard and Cor- 
nell. Experiments at hospital camps 
near San Juan indicate that remedies 
have been found for the anemia (due 
to a parasite that destroys the red col- 
oring matter of the blood) which 
caused about one-quarter of the deaths 
on the island last year—In February 
the few American soldiers who had re- 
mained in Cuba sailed for the States. 
During the ceremonies that marked 
their departure, President Palma spoke 
of it as one of the most extraordinary 
events in history, and as proof of the 
disinterested friendship and sincerity 
of the United States. The Platt 
Amendment treaty has been ratified, 
but action upon a treaty ceding to 
Cuba the Isle of Pines has been pre- 
vented in our Senate by the influence 
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of Americans living on that island. 
Cuba is prosperous. Her Government 
easily negotiated a loan of $35,000,000 
at 5 per cent. with New York bankers 
in the early part of the year.—In 
Hawaii the Legislature reduced the ter- 
ritory’s annual expenses from. nearly 
$4,000,000 to about $2,000,000 by abol- 
ishing offices, cutting down salaries, 
getting rid of the National Guard and 
economizing in other ways.—Mexico 
has adopted the gold standard. Para- 
guay and Uruguay have been dis- 
turbed by revolutions; Chile and Ar- 
gentina, following the acceptance of a 
treaty of compulsory arbitration, have 
reduced their armies and navies. Rev- 
olution in Santo Domingo has made 
Morales President. In obedience to 
an arbitration decision, the chief cus- 
tom houses are in the hands of an 
American agent, who seeks thus to sat- 
isfy the claims of an American corpor- 
ation. Hence some talk of annexation 
or a protectorate. In February it was 
decided by The Hague Court that the 
claims of England, Germany and Italy 
against Venezuela were entitled to 
preferential treatment. Owing to de- 


lay in paying and to President Castro’s 
high-handed and oppressive action con- 
cerning foreign residents and corpora- 
tions, some expect that intervention by 
the United States will soon be re- 
quired. 


5 


Among the events of the 
year that should be men- 
tioned were the burning 
of the steamship “ General Slocum,” the 
great fire in Baltimore, and the explosion 
in the Harwick coal mine, near Pitts- 
burgh. The Baltimore fire, in February, 
destroyed 150 acres of buildings in the 
heart of the business district and caused 
a loss of $85,000,000. In the Harwick 
mine 184 lives were lost, and the heroic 
sacrifice of his own life by Selwyn M. 
Taylor, an eminent engineer, is said to 
have suggested to Mr. Carnegie his Hero 
Fund, which was established three 
months later (in April) by an endow- 
ment of $5,000,000. In June, nearly 1,000 
lives were lost on the “ Slocum,” a pas- 
senger steamship carrying a Sunday- 
school picnic party through the strait be- 
tween New York Harborand Long Island 


Some Notable 
Events 


Sound. Shocking disclosures as to worth- 
less life preservers and fraudulent inspec- 
tion caused the dismissal of several of 
the guilty Federal officers at the port of 
New York and a new inspection of all 
coastwise boats. Of the railway: acci- 
dents the most appalling was one, in Au- 
gust, near Pueblo, Col., where the fall of 
a bridge as an excursion train was cross- 
ing it caused the deaths of 102 passen- 
gers. The St. Louis Exposition, begin- 
ning in the first week of May, was en- 
joyed by hosts of people. In October, 
nine miles of New York’s Subway were 
opened for traffic, and this tunnel railroad 
has since been in successful operation.— 
At the general election in Canada Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal party 
won a decided victory, increasing their 
majority in Parliament. The Canadian 
people thus expressed approval of the 
Government’s project for a new trans- 
continental railway, which is to be con- 
structed with Government aid by capital- 
ists of the Grand Trunk Company and 
may cost $150,000,000. This road, whose 
western terminus will be 500 miles north 
of Vancouver, will enlarge the wheat dis- 
trict of the Northwest, to which thou- 
sands of immigrants of an excellent class 
have come. In Newfoundland the sup- 
port of Sir Robert Bond’s Government 
by a great majority indicated continued 
popular disapproval of proposals for 
union with the aa wee 


The Combes Government 
started out with a program of 
four items, the reduction of military 
service to two years, the secularization of 
the schools, the income tax and old age 
pensions for workingmen. Of these the 
two first have been put into effect and 
the Cabinet still stands, much to the sur- 
prise of its enemies as well as to that of 
many of its friends. The general elec- 
tions increased the majority for the Ad- 
ministration and the result wastakenasan 
approval of the action of the Government 
in prohibiting members of the religious 
orders from teaching in schools of any 
grade or kind. Ten years are allowed 
for the complete change from religious 
to national schools. Diplomatic relations 
with the Pope have been broken off, and 
the dominant party now demands the 
abrogation of the Concordat and the 


France 
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| complete separation of Church and State. 
The attack on M. Pelletan, Secretary of 
Marine, for poor management of the 
navy was shunted by referring the ques- 
tion to a commission of investigation, 
which has not yet reported. The Opposi- 
tion combined forces against General 
André, Minister of War, and forced him 
from the Cabinet on account of the ex- 
posure of the methods of espionage used 
by the War Department in ascertaining 
the political and religious. beliefs of the 
officers eligible for promotion. Party 
feeling ran so high that General André 
was struck in the face by a Nationalist 
deputy in the Chamber. The Dreyfus 
case has been continued without arousing 
any popular excitement or even interest. 
The long and bitter strike of the Mar- 
seilles dockmen and sailors caused great 
loss to both employers and men and in- 
jury to the commerce of the port. A re- 
cent strike of especial interest because 
of its novelty is that of the agricultural 
laborers. 
& 

The harsh measures used by 
De Plehve, Minister of the In- 
terior, in his policy for the Russofication 
of all the races in the empire and the re- 
pression of all liberal movements gave 
rise to great animosity which culminated 
in the assassination on June 15th of 
Count Bobrikoff, Governor-General of 
Finland, by Eugene Schaumann, son of 
a Finn Senator, and on July 28th in the 
assassination of De Plehve himself by a 
bomb thrown by a revolutionist, Sas- 
soneff. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, who 
was made Minister of the Interior in his 
stead, inaugurated a much more liberal 
régime. Many of the political exiles have 
been pardoned and the press has been 
permitted unprecedented liberty in the 
discussion of Governmental affairs. An 
informal meeting of the presidents of the 
provincial zemstvos was permitted to be 
held in St. Petersburg and to present a 
petition for equal justice, freedom of 
speech and a share in the Government. 
A committee was received by the Czar in 
person and he was supposed to favor the 
movement, but his manifesto only con- 
tained vague promises of reforms, ac- 
companied by very definite statements of 
the unalterability of the autocracy and a 
severe reprimand to the zemstvos for 


Russia 


interfering with national politics. On 
August 12th the long desired heir to the 
throne was born. 


There has been rather more 
than the usual amount of dis- 
order in Turkey, altho no revolt quite so 
threatening to the Government as that in 
Macedonia last year. The plans pro- 
posed by Russia and Austria-Hungary 
for the organization of gendarmerie un- 
der foreign officers for the purpose of 
keeping order in Macedonia was ac- 
cepted by the Sultan after all the dilatory 
measures known to diplomacy had been 
exhausted. An Italian officer, General 
Di Giorgis, was selected as its head, and 
so many months were consumed in get- 
ting the force in order that little good has 
as yet been accomplished, and depreda- 
tions on the unfortunate people are com- 
mitted alternately by revolutionists and 
soldiery. The Bulgarians, who are fight- 
ing for the autonomy of Macedonia, are 
opposed by the Greeks, who favor an- 
nexation to their own country, and 
numerous conflicts have ensued between 
these factions. Most of the Macedonian 
refugees have been returned from Bul- 
garia to their homes. North of this re- 
gion a serious outbreak of the Albanians 
occurred early in the year, due to racial 
and religious animosity and heavy taxa- 
tion, but after a pitched battle with Turk- 
ish troops the difficulty was settled by a 
compromise. A frightful massacre of 
Armenians in the districts of Mush and 
Sasun took place in May, in which sev- 
eral thousand persons are known to have 
perished and many villages were de- 
stroyed. In spite of the protests and ef- 


Turkey 


forts of foreign consuls there is no peace - 


in prospect for this unhappy country. 
3 


Lord Curzon, Viceroy of 
India, has taken advantage 
of the preoccupation of 
Russia to extend British influence into 
regions threatened by the rival Power. 
He paid a visit of state lasting three 
weeks to various points on the Persian 
Gulf, where durbars were held, and 
friendly relations established with the 
local authorities. British power is said 
to be now dominant on the eastern and 
southern coasts of Arabia. A British 
mission under Louis Dane, the Foreign 
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Secretary of the Indian Government, is 
now in Kabul in consultation with the 
Amir of Afghanistan, who has received 
it with great ceremony and apparent 
friendliness. Still more important was 
the British Expedition into Tibet, which 
succeeded in reaching the sacred city of 
Lhasa, closed for centuries to all Euro- 
peans. This was announced as a peaceful 
mission under Colonel Younghusband 
for the purpose of negotiating with the 
Dalai Lama a treaty of commerce and 
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The first attack by the natives was at 
Guru on March 31st, and during the 
encampment at Gyangtse there was con- 
stant fighting, but the Tibetan arms and 
methods of warfare were antiquated and 
proved hopelessly inadequate. The Dalai 
Lama fled from Lhasa on the approach 
of the English, taking refuge in Mon- 
golia, where he still remains, but a treaty 
of somewhat uncertain validity was 
signed by others of lesser rank in the 
Buddhist priesthood. The treaty re- 








— 








Japanese Burying Their Dead 


settling some disputed points as to the 
Tibetan Indian boundary lines, but as 
the opposition of the priesthood and the 
natives took a warlike form the military 
part of the expedition under General 
Macdonald became dominant. The dif- 
ficulties of penetrating a hostile and bar- 
ren country in the dead of winter, of 
keeping a supply chain with India un- 
broken, and of fighting for the capture 
of fortified passes at altitudes of 14,000 
to 18,000 feet, were very great, but the 
expedition succeeded in reaching the 
capital with remarkably little loss of life. 


quires confirmation by the Emperor of 
China, who holds a nominal suzerainty 
over Tibet, but this has not yet been 
given. The Tao-tai of Tien-tsin, a Yale 
graduate, has been sent by the Emperor 
of Tibet to investigate conditions there. 
In the meantime the British hold the 
passes leading from ? ae into Tibet. 


The war between Russia 
and Japan, which has now 
continued for eleven 
months and the end of which is not yet 
in sight, is one of the most important 
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events of recent times, not only on ac- 
count of nations involved and the num- 
bers engaged, but also because it is the 
first war in which modern machinery of 
destruction and defense has been em- 
ployed, and the first time that the expan- 
sion of the Aryan race has been checked 
by Asiatics. A conflict between the two 
nations had been long recognized by both 
as ultimately inevitable, but the outbreak 
was precipitated by Japan at a time when 
Russia was in a state of unpreparedness 
the extent of which was not suspected 
by the world at large and possibly not by 
her own Government. The Japanese 
Government cut short on February 6th 
the dilatory and fruitless negotiations as 
to the relative rights of the two Powers 
in Manchuria and Korea by recalling 
their Minister at St. Petersburg and an- 
nouncing their intention to take such 
measures as seemed necessary to protect 
their interests. Troops were at once 


landed in Korea, and two days later the 
Russian cruisers “ Variag” and “ Ko- 
rietz”” were destroyed in the harbor at 
Chemulpo, Korea, and a torpedo boat at- 
tack’made at night severely crippled the. 


Russian fleet at Port Arthur. On land 
the Japanese have followed almost exact- 
ly the same lines in their conquest of 
Korea and southern Manchuria as in 
their campaign against’ the Chinese ten 
years before, tho they have this time met 
with more formidable opposition. The 
first Japanese army, under General 
Kuroki, landed at Chemulpo and other 
points on the west coast of Korea and 
advanced northward without serious re- 
sistance to the Yalu River, where on May 
Ist the Russian positions on the hights 
of the Manchurian side were carried. 
Kuroki pursued the enemy as far as 
Feng-Wang-Cheng, then waited for the 
co-operation of the second Japanese army 
under General Oku, which landed simul- 
taneously on the Liao-Tung Peninsula, 
and on May 25th completely cut off Port 
Arthur by the battle of Nan Shan Hill in 
the narrowest neck of the peninsula, and 
the capture of Dalny. General Oku then 
moved northward and defeated General 
Stackelberg, who had been sent to the res- 
cue of Port Arthur, at Wa-Fang-Kao 
(Telissu) June 15th. The third army, 
under General Nodzu, which landed at 
Takushan and marched to Siuyen, made 


a junction with the first army on the 
right and second army on the left, and 
the combined forces under Field Marshal 
Oyama drove the Russians northward, 
compeling the evacuation of Niuchwang, 
and shutting them away from the sea. 
The Russians retreated along the rail- 
road, abandoning Tashichiao and Hai- 
cheng, and fortified a strong position on 
the hills around Liao-Yang just south of 
the Taitse River. Here from August 
26th to September 3d the most important 
battle of the war was fought, with about 
200,000 men and 500 guns on each side. 
The result was decided by General 
Kuroki’s crossing the Taitse River on 
the Russian left and the failure of Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin to attack him in time to 
check this flanking movement, which ne- 
cessitated the withdrawal of all the Rus- 
sian troops across the Taitse and the re- 
treat to Mukden. The armies then lined 
up on opposite sides of the Shakhe (Sha) 
River between Mukden and Liao-Yang, 
where they are now intrenched for the 
winter. General Kuropatkin having se- 
cured reinforcements and supplies bring- 
ing his army up to some 300,000 men and 
making his artillery superior to the Jap- 
anese, took the offensive for the first 
time, in the beginning of October, but at 
the end of a series of engagements lasting 
over two weeks, in which both sides dis- 
played the most heroic valor, and in 
which the expenditure of ammunition 
was immensely greater than ever before 
known, the positions were much the same 
as at first. In the meantime the siege of 
Port Arthur was conducted by the fourth 
Japanese army under General Nogi. 
This fortress had before the war been de- 
clared impregnable by Admiral Alexieff, 
and its desperate defense by 30,000 men 
under General Stoessel ranks it with the 
siege of Sevastopol. Admiral Togo at- 
tempted many times to bottle up the nar- 
row mouth of the harbor, but without 
success. By means of torpedoes and float- 
ing mines, however, great damage was 
inflicted on the Russian vessels. On April 
13th the battle ship “ Petropavlovsk,” 
bearing Admiral Makaroff and the Artist 
Verestchagin, was sunk by striking a mine. 
On June 22d and August roth sorties of 
the fleet were again attempted, butin vain, 
altho some of the minor vessels escaped 
and took refuge in Chinese ports, where 
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they were dismantled or blown up. The 
Japanese fleet lost by striking mines or 
other vessels at least two battle ships and 
a cruiser. When in December the Jap- 
anese gained 203-Meter Hill the Russian 
fleet was finally destroyed. The siege of 
Port Arthur lasted five months until the 
Japanese gained possession of the Kik- 
wan forts on the northeast, the Ban- 
jusan and Rihlung forts on the north 
and the Sungshu and Meter forts on the 
west, which enabled them to reach with 
their shells all parts of the harbor 
and towns. General Stoessel capitulated 


January 2d, 1905. A new Russian fleet 
left the Baltic for the Far East October 
16th, and has now reached Madagascar. 
In its passage through the North Sea in 
a foggy night it fired upon some English 
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fishing vessels. The question of the re- 
sponsibility for this was referred to an 
International Commission, which is now 
sitting in Paris. 

Js 


If the most important 
part of the work of the 
Church is evangelism it 
is that part which most moves without 
observation. At home the ratio of com- 
municants to population continues to in- 
crease. There is a growing examination 
in a critical way of the methods of 
Church work, more careful censuses of 
population as related to the Church, and 
more effort to reach the slums in cities. 
The Presbyterians have been carrying on 
extensive revival work, and the Congre- 
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Looking South Toward the Entrance of Port Arthur from Pei-Yu -Shan. 


Golden Hill on the Left and 


the Tiger’s Tail on the Right 
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gationalists have planned for similar 
general work next year. Quite notice- 
able is the growing dissatisfaction with 
Sunday-school methods and more experi- 
ments in the line of graded schools. A 
remarkable revival work has grown up 
in Wales, led by a young layman, and it 
has attracted much attention in England 
even in Anglican circles. In this country 
most of the leading denominations have 
agreed to unite in a grand council to be 
held in New York next November in 
hopes of organizing a general federation 
to meet at stated seasons. The various 
Presbyterian denominations have also de- 
vised a federation of their own, to be 
adopted by their several national bodies. 
The Congregationalists and Methodist 
Protestants have approved their plan of 
close federation, and the United Brethren 
are likely to accept it next spring. The 
plan for the union of the Northern Pres- 
byterians and the Cumberland Presby- 
terians has been approved by a large ma- 
jority of such Northern presbyteries 
as have voted, altho some large presby- 
teries have rejected it on the ground that 
it will put the negroes into separate 
presbyteries. The Cumberland Presby- 
terians do not require a two-thirds vote 
of presbyteries, only a majority, and thus 
far a small majority of presbyteries have 
favored it, but the spring presbyteries 
may go the other way.—Church union 
has had a shock, but not a setback, in 
Scotland, where a successful appeal has 
been made by a little handful of the Free 
Church who refused to unite with the 
United Church of Scotland. The House 
of Lords judges have decided that the 
Highland recalcitrants are the true Free 
Church and have the right to all the 
property, churches, manses, colleges and 
missions that went into the United Free 
Church. The decision astounded every- 
body and was regarded as unfortunate 
and unjust. At first it did not seem pos- 
sible that the remnant could hold and 
administer the property, but they have 
shrewd lawyers and are taking churches, 
manses and colleges over one by one as 
they can manage somehow to man them. 
The churches and colleges from whom 
the property they had gathered was taken 
have raised a large fund and hold fast to 
their position. The indignation is so 
great that an appeal has been prepared to 
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present to Parliament for legislation that 
will both relieve the weight of the “ dead 
hand” on churches, and allow them to 
hold property, even if they do somewhat 
modify their forms of subscription, and 
also to secure for the United Free 
Church a certain fair share of the prop- . 
erty which properly belongs to it—Even 
more important has been the develop- 
ment of the quarrel between the French 
Government and the Papal authorities. 
Pius X is perhaps not quite so much of a 
diplomat as was his predecessor, and a 
complete breach has been made with 
France, so that a bill is likely to pass the 
French Deputies soon utterly revoking 
the agreement with the Pope of Napo- 
leon’s day and making a complete sepa- 
ration of Church and State. The sharp 
breach began with the visit of President 
Loubet to Rome, where he did not pay 
an official visit to the Pope. The latter 
sent out a circular letter to the Powers 
which gave great offense. Meanwhile 
there was a sharp conflict as to the lan- 
guage of the Papal formula inducting 
bishops, the point being as to the proper 
acknowledgment of the French Govern- 
ment’s right of nomination. Further, the 
bitter attacks by the Ultramontanes on 
two bishops who had sympathized with 
the French Government led to charges 
against them of being Masons, or of im- 
morality, and they were summoned to 
Rome to meet charges, but the French 
Government forbade them to go. Finally 
they resigned their sees, but the indigna- 
tion of the Government led to the intro- 
duction of the bill abolishing the Con- 
cordat and separating Church and State. 
Coincident with this was the order from 
Rome that Pére Loisy should withdraw 
his books and go into retirement. There 
has been much ferment in the Catholic 
Church itself, and goo priests are said to 
have quietly withdrawn. In Italy the 
new Pope seems to give satisfaction, but 
the growth of the Socialist party has so 
disturbed the Church that the “ Non Ex- 
pedit” of Pius IX forbidding Catholics 
to recognize the Italian throne by voting 
has been allowed to lapse with a view 
to strengthening the Government against 
its radical enemies.—In Germany the last 
relic of Bismarck’s legislation against the 
Jesuits has been removed, so that they 
are as free there as in this country. 





Objections Urged 


to the Arbitration 


Treaties 


BY JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


Ex-SgecreTArRY OF STATE 


HE readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
have been fully informed through 
its columns of the action of the 

President in submitting to the Senate for 
its approval several arbitration treaties 
negotiated by the Secretary of State 
with various foreign Powers. The 
President’s action received the very 
hearty and general approval of the 
people of the United States, and 
the belief prevailed throughout the 
country that the treaties would meet 
with little or no opposition and 
would receive the prompt approval of 
the Senate. But an event has occurred 
which has put a somewhat different as- 
pect on the matter. 


At a meeting of delegates from vari- 
ous Irish-American societies in Philadel- 
phia, on November 13th last, resolutions 


were passed spécifically protesting 
against any treaty of arbitration with 
Great Britain, and generally against ar- 
bitration treaties with any country, on 
the ground that “ such a procedure is un- 
constitutional and incompatible with the 
existence of a free republic.” The op- 
position to a treaty with Great Britain 
emanating from such a source is ex- 
plicable, but the reason alleged for the 
condemnation of arbitration treaties in 
general is difficult to comprehend. 
The position of these societies is fur- 
ther set forth in a circular issued by the 
Clan-Na-Gael, of Philadelphia, copies 
of which were sent to the President, 
the Secretary of State, and all the mem- 
bers of the Senate of the United States. 
The circular asserts that if these treaties 
are ratified and go into operation, the 
Southern States of the Union will be 
exposed to the danger of being con- 
demned to pay the State bonds which 
were issued by the reconstruction ad- 
ministrations, and which have been re- 
pudiated by those States. It would 
hardly seem worth the trouble to refute 


a position so unfounded and unreason- 
able, but for the fact that the society 
which issued the circular claims to have 
received assurances from a number of 
Senators indorsing its views. 

The letter of only one Senator is pub- 
lished, and he bases his opposition, not 
upon the ground stated in the circular, 
but on the impolicy of binding the liberty 
of action of our Government on inter- 
national questions. Senator Foster, of 
Louisiana, has addressed a letter on the 
subject to the Board of Trade of New 
Orleans, which had very recently passed 
resolutions heartily indorsing the pend- 
ing arbitration treaties and urging the 
Senators from Louisiana to support 
them. The Senator writes that he is in 
thorough accord with the Board of Trade 
as to the beneficent results that must 
accrue from the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by arbitration, but he says 
that in view of the case of South Dakota 
vs. North Carolina, decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in Febru- 
ary, 1904, the feature of the responsibil- 
ity under these treaties of the Southern 
States to foreign holders of the repu- 
diated bonds will have to be very care- 
fully considered. 

However unworthy or reprehensible 
the motive which prompted the Irish 
societies to put forth such a reason for 
the defeat of the treaties, when it ap- 
pears that it has caused Senators to hesi- 
tate as to their conduct respecting them 
the situation commands attention. The 
answer is a simple one. It is a well rec- 
ognized principle of both international 
and municipal law that a Government 
cannot by treaty or otherwise enter into 
binding stipulations with any other 
Power in violation of its constitution or 
organic law. For instance, the treaty of 
1853 between the United States and 
France contained a provision that con- 
suls “ shall never be compelled to appear 
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as witnesses before the courts.” M. 
Dillon, the French Consul at San Fran- 
cisco, was summoned as a witness in a 
criminal case pending in the United 
States District Court, and he pleaded this 
stipulation of the treaty; but the court 
held that it could have no force or effect 
because it was in conflict with Amend- 
ment VI of the Constitution of the 
United States, that “in all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right . . . to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor,” etc. The French Govern- 
ment complained that the action of the 
court was a violation of the treaty. Mr. 
Marcy, one of the ablest of our Secre- 
taries of State, successfully maintained 
that the stipulation cited was of no force, 
because “the Constitution isto prevail over 
a treaty where the provisions of the one 
come in conflict with the other. 

It is not within the competence of either 
Congress or the treaty-making Power to 
modify or restrict the operation of any 
provision of the Constitution of the 
United States.” The treaty of 1853 is 
still in operation, but the clause cited is 
not observed in the United States. 

It is also a well recognized principle 
of international law that a foreigner who 
enters into contractual relations with a 
Government, whether national or local, 
does so with imputed knowledge of the 
existing laws. When the foreign holders 
of the repudiated bonds of the Southern 
States purchased these instruments there 
existed a provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution by which they were excluded 
from enforcing these obligations through 
the courts. They possessed no other 
security than the faith of the State. The 
provision of the Constitution (Amend- 
ment XI) is as follows: “ The judicial 
power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States by citizens of 
another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign State.” 

The Government of the United States 
has never attempted to coerce a State 
of the Union or to restrain its action 
respecting its financial obligations. It 
possesses no power under the Constitu- 
tion to do so. The attempt to confer 





such power by treaty on a 

tribunal would be in violation of the spi 
and intent of the Constitution. It woul 
be an effort to force a State of the Union 
to submit through the agency of the 
Federal Government its sovereign rights 
to the jurisdiction of a tribunal other 
than those of its own creation. 

All the treaties pending in the Senate 
contain a proviso that no question shall 
be submitted to the arbitration of The 
Hague Court which involves the vital 
interests, the independence or the honor 
of the two contracting States. In the 
very improbable event that a nation with 
which we enter into a treaty of arbitra- 
tion should ask for its citizens or sub- 
jects, or in its own behalf, the submis- 
sion to The Hague of a question 
involving the responsibility of a State 
of the Union or of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the repudiated bonds, our 
Government would undoubtedly answer 
that the question involved “ the vital in- 
terests,” even the very “ independence ” 
of the country, as it would put in doubt 
the efficacy of the Constitution, and it 
would very justly decline to refer it to 
The Hague. 

An examination of the case of South 
Dakota vs. North Carolina (192 U. S. 
Reports, p. 286) will show that it does 
not apply to the question raised by the 
treaties, as the Supreme Court, by a 
decision of 5 to 4, simply recognized a 
lien created by North Carolina on specific 
property, and declined to pass upon the 
general liability of a State for debts 
without such lien. And even if the court 
by a subsequent decision should hold 
that one State of the Union could main- 
tain a suit against a sister State on 
repudiated bonds acquired by transfer 
from individual owners (an event which 
any one who reads the cited decision must 
regard as very unlikely), our Govern- 
ment under the proviso of the treaties 
would very properly decline to confer 
such jurisdiction upon a foreign court 
not contemplated by our Constitution. 

Another objection to the treaty has 
been advanced in the press, but it does 
not appear that it is supported by any 
‘Senator. Attention is called to the stipu- 
lation of the Hay-Pauncefote Panama 
Canal treaty that there shall be no dis- 
crimination as to traffic charges in the 
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canal; and it is suggested that after the 
canal is finished our Government might 
want to change its policy and favor our 
own shipping, and that the arbitration 
treaties would compel us to submit such 
a question to The Hague. Certainly no 
Senator will contemplate the possibility 
of our Government deliberately violat- 
ing a solemn treaty stipulation of this 
character ; and in case of such discredit- 
able conduct, the administration which 
perpetrated it would not hesitate to in- 
terpose the objection of “ vital interests.” 

The fact is the pending treaties fall 
far short of the desire of the ardent 
friends of arbitration, because of: the 
proviso cited which allows a nation en- 
tering into them to interpose the objec- 
tion of “vital interests” in any impor- 
tant question; but they regard it as im- 
portant to secure the ratification of the 
treaties, as they are a step in the right 


direction and are the best attainable at 
present. It will certainly be a great 
disappointment to the peace-loving peo- 
ple of the United States if for any such 
unsubstantial reasons as those noted the 
Senate should hesitate to give them its 
approval. It has been our boast that the 
United States has been in the van of the 
nations supporting international arbitra- 
tion. But we have already allowed the 
nations of Europe to take the lead. - Dur- 
ing the last session the Senate failed to 
pass the arbitration treaty between the 
Americar republics recommended by the 
last Pan-American Conference. If that 
treaty and those recently negotiated with 
the European countries fail of approval 
at the present session, the great Amer- 
ican Republic must take its place as the 
most retrograde of the civilized nations 
in the cause of peace among men. 
WaAsHINGTON, January 2, 1905. 


The Song of an 


BY OTIS KENDALL STUART 


SHE sang in the cold, noisy street, 
A child; 
She sang with a voice that was sweet 
And wild— 
“T come from the home of the bee, 
Where brown hills smile down on the sea. 
I’ve crossed the great water, 
To be thy daughter,— 
I come: may I live with thee?” 


Immigrant Child 


She sang: was it dew from the skies 
Distilled ? 
Or was it with tears that her eyes 
Were filled ?— 
“O, beckoning hills of my home! 
O, sea with the seething white foam! 
Will tears, or will laughter 
Be mine hereafter, 
Where poor and alone I roam? 


Her dress, it was rags, and her lips 


Were blue, 


But ah! all the notes from those lips 


Were true— 


“TI come from the land of the vine, 
And of joy, and of sweet sunshine! 
I’ve crossed the wide sea 
To dwell with thee— 
I come: wilt thou make me thine?” 


And hearts of stern men in the throng 


Were thrilled 


With love; and the noise by her song 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Was stilled. 
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CATHERINE BRESCHKOVSKY 


The Internal Condition of Russia 
BY CATHERINE BRESCHKOVSKY 


[Madame Breschkovsky has just arrived in this country to lecture on the internal 


condition of Russia and the socialist revolutionary movement there. 


Her life has been 


a most dramatic one, as she has been an exile in Siberia for many years.—EDITOR. ] 


WENTY years ago the intelligent 
and kindly American George 
Kennan visited me in my dilapi- 

dated cabin in Selenginsk, where I was 
a political Siberian prisoner. He plied 
me with questions, and as he listened to 
my replies his eyes assumed a wistful 
and distant gaze, as if he were mentally 
comparing what he had left in his own 
country, America, proud of its freedom 
and culture, with what he beheld amid 
the Siberian deserts, where the best men 
and women were languishing, deprived 
of all rights, in poverty and in dire cap- 
tivity. I remember his saying to one of 
my comrades, Shamarin, exiled, without 
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trial, by arbitrary administrative process: 
“T cannot imagine myself in your place. 
To be exiled without trial and disposed 
of arbitrarily without any right on the 
side of the perpetrators! I could not en- 
dure it! I should either escape or send 
a bullet through my brain!” But the 
Russian revolutionist said to himself: 
“Tf I fail to escape I must survive my 
captivity in order to rush again into the 
struggle with the enemy, the Russian 
Government.” 

When Kennan traversed Siberia, from 
the Ural to the ghastly Kara, he saw in 
the towns and villages of this boundless 
region the flower of the Russian cultured 
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society, tortured in prisons; children of 
nobles, high functionaries and the clergy, 
students of universities, parted from 
families and business, dauntlessly facing 
death at the hands of the imperial ad- 
ministration. Sophie Leshern, Nathalie 
Armfeld, Weimar, Rogachev and many 
others no less glorious perished one by 
one, disdaining ali compromises and 
amnesty offered by the Czar to any one 
willing to recant. These great souls 
knew that all Russia would follow their 
footsteps for the sake of whose liberation 
they had resigned all that adorns human 
life. They piously guarded the purity of 
their teachings and embraced the slow 
torments of death rather than betray 
their convictions. 

Our great hopes are coming true. 
Twenty years passed and Russia is un- 
recognizable. Her entire complexion is 
changed. The blood shed by her best 
children, drop by drop, entered the veins 
of the Russian people, inciting them to a 
struggle for their rights. In Siberia one 
can see the nucleus of educated men and 
women surrounded by hundreds, thou- 
sands of people, laborers and peasants, of 
all nationalities within the boundaries of 
the empire. From every part of Russia 
thousands are exiled to Siberia, to the 
White Sea. In the province of Arch- 
angelsk alone there are 2,000 political 
exiles. In Vologda, Viatka, Olonetz, 
4,000. And how many in Siberia, in 
prisons! Ten thousand of the most pub- 
lic spirited citizens are annually deprived 
of their liberty, imprisoned, banished, 
placed under police surveillance, forbid- 
den to participate in any social or public 
work. 

But in spite of the Autocrats’ rule, the 
Russians have the opportunity, thanks to 
the proximity of European nations, to 
study, to observe, to compare their condi- 
tions with those of Europe. High was 
the price paid by Russia for her awaken- 
ing and development. Now we Russians 
proudly and rejoicingly take the hand of 
the cultured and free, and solemnly guar- 
antee our ability to fill an honorable place 
among civilized nations. The hour has 
struck. The thick cloud of gloom dis- 
persed and Russia beheld the light. 
Through the whizz of bullets slaying our 
brothers in the Far East, through the 
haze of the orthodox incense burned be- 
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fore the orthodox ikons, the people hear 
the call to progress and note the stages 
to be passed on the way to honor, free- 
dom and, ultimately, to socialism. 

On returning from Siberia, after 
twenty-two years’ captivity, I left behind 
me many graves of dear comrades, many 
friends ruined by disease and destitution. 
It was hard and painful to leave them in 
solitude, in appalling circumstances. But 
my heart was drawn toward Russia, 
where struggle was possible, where one 
could espouse the cause of the down- 
trodden and rally new cohorts of 
courageous men ready to offer their lives 
for the deliverance of their country. In 
1896 I crossed the Urals and at once 
began a search for old comrades and to 
make the acquaintance of new converts. 
I found the leaders of public activity en- 
gaged in the arduous task of enlighten- 
ing the masses. The work itself was not 
so difficult, but the obstacles placed in 
its way were well nigh insurmountable. 

The revolutionary movement of the 
seventies and the early eighties was 
eradicated by the tyranny of Alexander 
III. I shall not enlarge on the gloomy, 
ferocious reign of this stolid and heart- 
less man. Enough to say that his cruelty 
and stupidity were so great that, thanks 
to these, the peasant, accumstomed to re- 
gard the Czar as his sole hope for a 
brighter future, became sorely disap- 
pointed in the traditional “ Czar-father,” 
and began to look for a solution of his 
grief in a more real force, his own con- 
sciousness. No better than Alexander 
loomed up his successor, Nicholas II. 
When I returned from Siberia the na- 
tion had already had the pleasure and 
consolation of hearing the wise words of 
the crowned head uttered before a depu- 
tation of zemstvos that expressed a wish 
to participate in the management of the 
affairs of the State. The gallant young 
Emperor stamped his royal foot and ex- 
claimed: “ These are senseless dreams! ” 

In spite of this men could not sit 
idle, and endeavored to utilize their pow- 
ers; they brought to the people what- 
ever they could, educational literature, 
schools, lectures, medical help and bread 
during acute failures of crops, when 
whole provinces, tens of provinces, mil- 
lions of peasants, starved and lacked grain 
for sowing seed. This intimacy between 
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the cultured classes and the masses soon 
attracted the attention of the autocracy, 
excited its fears, and, one after the other, 
the Government suspended the best pub- 
lications of popular books, instituted 
searches in their selling places, arrested 
and placed under police surveillance per- 
sons engaged in the work. Thus per- 
ished the excellent publishing firm of 
Mme. Kalmikova in St. Petersburg, that 
of the Murinovs in Moscow, and many 
others in various cities. Entire book 
stores of the zemstvos were shut down. 
Soon the Agricultural Economical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg, which had ex- 
isted from the time of Catherine II, was 
dissolved; it also proved too liberal for 
the reign of Nicholas II. Our best peda- 
gogs, Bunakov, Vachterov and others, 
were subjected to the most ferocious per- 
secutions. They were prohibited to lec- 
ture and instruct. Their schools were 
closed, and the best teachers were sus- 
pended without the right of teaching 
anywhere. But the suppression of edu- 
cation proved inadequate. Kindly and 


philanthropic people among the cultured 


did their best to allay the pangs of fam- 
ine, procuring work and food for the 
destitute and establishing hospitals for 
the sick. The Government was seized 
with fear lest the peasants and workers, 
thus coming in close touch with the up- 
per classes, might learn to know their 
real friends and well-wishers, might ac- 
quire from them a correct estimate of the 
situation, understand the cause of their 
griefs, and might conceive a desire to 
remove this cause. So Nicholas or- 
dered all private free restaurants and re- 
lief stations shut down, decreeing all 
moneys donated for the needy to be 
handed over to the several governors. 
By the ukases of 1890 and 1900 all pri- 
vate initiative in organizing aid to the 
poor is declared acrime. But as the glar- 
ing dishonesty of the Czar’s func- 
ticnaries, from the Ministers down to the 
meanest policemen, are notorious, it is 
not to be wondered at that the donations 
were discontinued and the people were 
left helpless in the throes of famine and 
disease. Finally the keen eye of autoc- 
racy observed that in spite of the impedi- 
ments to education the schools in villages 
multiplied and literacy was on the in- 
crease. These were due to the zemstvos, 
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which, having the legal right to do so, 
considered it their duty to spend a por- 
tion of the people’s money for the educa- 
tion of the peasant’s children, and 
gradually opened schools, little supplied 
with means, but affording an opportunity 
to learn to read and write. Seeing which 
the Secretary of Interior, M. Sipiagin 
(assassinated by Stephen Balmashev), 
without further ado, assumed the control 
of the zemstvo expenditures and pub- 
lished a circular law limiting the reve- 
nues of the zemstvos. Nicholas II pub- 
licly announced his displeasure at the 
growth of zemstvo schools by personally 
making the following note on the report 
of a Southern zemstvo about popular 
education : 

“Less zeal in this direction! ” 

When, after the cholera disturbances 
of 1891, and again after the plague of 
1900, the physicians of the zemstvos 
asked permission to read popular lectures 
to the people about contagious and in- 
fectious diseases and explain their causes, 
in order to prevent epidemics, such 
permission was flatly refused, and the 
discouraged physicians were restricted to 
the fruitless treatment by drugs of a peo- 
ple totally ignorant of the principles of 
hygiene. In brief, persecution of every- 
body and everything capable of bringing 
a ray of light into the million-headed 
peasantry constitutes the main concern 
and occupation of the imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Again, seeing that truly enlightened 
men would not consent to keep the peo- 
ple in dense ignorance, Nicholas II in- 
stituted limitations in the higher schools 
of learning. Students were forbidden to 
meet, to discuss academic matters, to 
govern their own affairs, to have joint 
readings or debates. It was prescribed 
to the professors to watch over the stu- 
dents and report to the police. The stu- 
dents, of course, disobeyed the injunc- 
tions, and hundreds of them, entire 
classes, were expelled from colleges and 
universities. The best Russian profes- 
sors, refusing to become accessory to the 
police, had to leave their chairs and go 
abroad to continue their scientific labors. 
Such were Erisman, Milinkov, Tugan- 
Baranovsky and others. There remained 
only the men distinguished, not for learn- 
ing, but for servility to the administra- 
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tion. This still further aroused the in- 
dignation of the university youth, who 
demanded the removal of the unworthy 
instructors and the return of the re- 
spected preceptors. The answer to this 
demand is known to the world. Two 
hundred students of the University of 
Kiev, which showed the highest spirit of 
manliness, were drafted forcibly into the 
army and distributed in various regi- 
ments. Society was insulted and indig- 
nant. Petitions were signed by multi- 
tudes and addressed to the Czar. The 
petitions were ignored, and only after 
Karpovitch had fired his shot that killed 
the Minister of Education, Bogoliepov, 
who had sanctioned the Czar’s preposter- 
ous measure, were the students allowed 
to leave the army, and those who were 
cu.sidered politically “ reliable ” were re- 
admitted to the schools. Of course the 
ccncession was only momentary. Autoc- 
racy endeavors to crush everything ca- 
pable of raising a hand in self-defense. 
After the death of Bogoliepov the Czar 
called to the Ministry of the Interior M. 
Sipiagin, a man of rude and malicious 
character, a man who did not speak to 
his subordinates, but growled like a 
chained dog. The Czar commissioned 
him to wipe out the “interna! enemy,” 
t. e., the Socialist Revolutionists, as well 
as other radical and liberal elements. 
Russia became the theater of a dreadful 
crusade against everything “ politically 
unreliable.” Prisons were overfilled, 
whole provinces were subjected to the 
rule of the “State safeguard ”—secret 
police. Peasants and laborers were 
flogged for strikes, meetings, demonstra- 
tions; the intelligent youth were beaten 
and crippled on the public squares, in 
the police stations. Kleigels, Von Wahl, 
Obolensky, these perverted demons 
chastised the populace after their own 
heart, broke into houses of peaceable 
citizens at night, arrested, exiled. Even 
functionaries were outraged by the in- 
human treatment of them, and no won- 
der that Russia was elated when this 
wicked man was cut down by the hand 
of Stephen Balmashev. But Nicholas II 
called to his council the generals of the 
gendarmes, embraced them publicly and 
said: “ You are my hope of deliverance; 
my coffers are open to vou—only anni- 
hilate treason in the empire.” This coun- 
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cil and the words were minutely reported 
in the official publications. The corps of 
gendarmes and their salaries were 
doubled. After that the portfolio of the 
Interior was given to Von Plehve, an old 
imperial servant, the same Plehve who as 
far back as the eighties distinguished 
himself by executions of revolutionists, 
who buried scores of them in the grim 
fortress of Schliisselburg; the same 
Plehve who robbed Finland of her free- 
dom, of her sanctioned constitution ; the 
same Plehve who subsequently instigated 
the Kishenef massacre, who helped 
Nicholas to plunge his country into the 
pernicious war with Japan. 

The career of this tyrant is known to 
the entire world and how the hand of 
Sazonov brought his cruel career to its 
close. 

But what were doing in the meantime 
the people to whom the honor and well 
being of their country was dear? 
Catherine Breschkovsky crossed and re- 
crossed the broad land, studied the situa- 
tion, picked a number of comrades and 
agreed upon a mode of action. They 


worked out a political and economical 
platform suitable to the requirements of 


the country and began to form groups 
all over Russia with the aim of writing, 
printing and spreading among the peo- 
ple those truths which have been with- 
held but have been vaguely felt by the 
people. We, the Socialist Revolutionists, 
began, orally and in print, to preach our 
socialist propaganda before the workers 
and peasants, making it clear to them 
that so long as the imperial yoke rested 
on the country no political or economical 
betterment was possible. This time our 
success was easily assured; the majority 
of young peasants and workers could 
read and write, and the recent events re- 
sulting in the grief and ruin of the popu- 
lation had taught them to think and to 
search for a solution of their troubles. 
Faith in the Czar had been very much 
shaken. Deceived in their hopes of royal 
benevolence, the people eagerly heard the 
words of men understanding the people’s 
interests, pointing out ways of deliver- 
ance. The more we were encouraged by 
the attention of the people the more zeal- 
ously we worked, the greater grew our 
numbers. 

Our groups and committees collected 
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funds, founded secret printing rooms, ac- 
quired storage places for “ illegal” lit- 
erature, organized its systematic distribu- 
tion and formed personal connections 
with peasants and workmen. Every 
social revolutionary book, pamphlet, 
leaflet was read by hundreds, by thou- 
sands; we could not provide enough for 
them, for those demanding “ truthful 
books,” as the peasants called them. The 
intelligent youth, seeing the demand for 
their activity, joined the secret organiza- 
tions as if they were pleasure clubs, and 
neither arrests nor imprisonment could 
deter them. In 1900 the first socialist 
periodical for peasants appeared. Altho 
the Social-Democrats had had their or- 
ganizations in Russia, they considered 
the socialist propaganda feasible only 
among factory and mill hands, on the 
plea that the peasants were too backward 
to be susceptible to the socialist teach- 
ings. But the party of Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries, definitely formed in 1900, had 
always insisted on the possibility and de- 
sirability of such propaganda among the 
peasants, who until this day still regard 
land as essentially common property. 
Four years of intense, arduous work 
elapsed. Begun in three or four spots in 
the vast empire, the work has spread over 
the face of the entire country, and now 
there is not a province where our groups 
are not found or whose population is not 
to some extent familiar with our activity 
and literature. Long ago has the demand 
for “illegal” printed matter exceeded 
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the output of the small secret printeries, 
and we have had to publish a large news- 
paper, a magazine, a mass of popular 
works. The work on such a large scale 
could only be performed abroad. The 
printed matter, at the risk of life, at great 
financial cost, is transported across the 
frontier under the bullets of the Czar’s 
gendarmes. Many lives have been lost 
in this enterprise; still more perished in 
prisons and exile; but the work, far from 
slackening, grows more vigorous every 
day. Formerly we imported into Russia 
hundreds of pounds, now we are send- 
ing tons of books and pamphlets, and 
there is still a great dearth of them, for 
a great deal is needed by a hundred mil- 
lion laborers and peasants. In addition 
we suffer from the raids of gendarmes, 
police, detectives ana spies, who scour 
villages and towns, make nocturnal in- 
vasions of private houses, searching for 
prohibited books. 

Workmen and peasants begin them- 
selves to write and print proclamations, 
to organize brotherhoods and unions. 
They turn out in masses at political 
demonstrations ; they shout : “ Down with 
Autocracy! Long live the Social Revo- 
lution!” They go further than that. 
At demonstrations they appear armed in 
order to defend themselves against the 
attacks of the police and cossacks. They 
are familiar with the names of the hero- 
martyrs Karpowich, Balmashev, Ger- 
shuni, Sazonov. 

New York City. 
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Thrown Upon Her Own Resources 


BY MARION HARLAND 


HE is a bright-eyed girl, with a sunny 
smile and happy voice. Her dress 
is neat, her motions are graceful, 

her manipulations deft. 

While she “ did” my finger-nails this 
morning I “ interviewed ” her vigorous- 
iy, and she did not suspect it. She had 
probably never heard of the needy knife- 
grinder’s “Story! Lord bless you, 
sir; I have none!” Yet what she 
yielded up to the interviewer’s per- 
suasive touches had a similar preamble. 

“TI don’t know that I have any story 
to tell. My case is so common that 
it would hardly interest you. My 
father was in such comfortable cir- 
cumstances that I was brought up 
to do nothing in particular. I had the 
usual ‘ young-lady ’ education. I write a 
fair hand, am tolerably quick at figures, 
can play and sing a little, etc., etc. You 
know all about it! 

“My father had a way of lending 
money to friends, and his friends had 
a way of never paying him back. When 
I was twenty years old he died sud- 
denly, leaving so little for my mother’s 
support that I said, ‘I must take care 
of myself.’ 

“We have wealthy relatives, who 
would have pensioned us off rather than 
have me learn a trade, but that was not 
to be thought of, you know. The idea 
of sewing for a living never entered my 
head. It is sharp, slow and sure starva- 
tion—nothing less, and nothing more. 
1 would not stand behind a counter if I 
could help it. Yes! I know it is con- 
sidered ‘a ladylike occupation,’ but there 
are ways and ways of looking at that. 

“Tt isn’t only that customers are ex- 
acting and floor-walkers sometimes 
tyrannical, and that a girl cannot choose 
her associates, and that confinement all 
day long in a hot, stifling store, and 
being obliged to stand for eight hours 
a day, don’t suit all constitutions, but 
some establishments—fashionable ones, 
too—are not just the school for manners 
and morals that a careful mother would 


select for her daughter. I wouldn’t say 
it if I didn’t know what I am talking 
about. Let this be as it may, the life 
would be trying to me, because I must 
have plenty of fresh air and exercise. 

“ Yet—take out teaching, which I 
couldn’t do, and these occupations which 
I wouldn’t undertake—and what was 
left? I spent some weary and wakeful 
nights thinking it over. 

“ One evening, about two months after 
my father’s death, I was at the house 
of a friend, who was going to a ball, and 
her hair-dresser did not come, according 
to appointment. Seeing how disap- 
pointed Mrs. A felt, I said, ‘I be- 
lieve I could “do” your hair,’ and took 
hold of it. 

“We were both astonished that I was 
so handy with the new work. That was 
one of the sleepless nights I spoke of. 
Next morning I went to a fashionable 
hair-dresser and engaged her to give me 
ten lessons at a dollar apiece. My aunt 
and cousins were my first customers, but 
before the winter was over I had my 
hands pretty full. 

“T charge one dollar a head, and I 
had ‘done’ eight in one evening. Next 
to dressing hair becomingly, the impor- 
tant thing is to do it quickly. I can ‘do’ 
a head in fifteen minutes. In the fore- 
noons I wait upon ladies who want to 
have their heads shampooed and their 
hair clipped regularly. Often they 
would ask me to attend to their finger- 
nails, too, and this put the manicure 
business into my head. 

“T learned that from a fashionable 
manicure, too. These things are like 
music-lessons. It pays to have the best 
teachers. This course of lessons cost me 
twenty-five dollars; the case of instru- 
ments was five dollars. The scissors 
and other implements must be of the 
finest quality. 

“Some manicures will not touch the 
feet. One said to me, the other day, ‘I 
draw the line there! No toe-nails and 
bunions for me!’ I have a taste for 
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surgery, I suppose, for 1 don’t mind 
treating feet, and have quite a reputation 
in a small way for relieving obstinate 
corns. The lessons with a skillful chi- 
ropodist cost me thirty dollars, and the 
set of tools, six. My apparatus for the 
hair-dressing business was but two 
dollars. I borrowed sixty dollars from 
my aunt, and paid it at the end of my 
first season. 

“T walk a great deal, and cross the 
river every day to New York and back, 
my home being in Brooklyn. Sometimes 
I go home in the afternoon by the bridge, 
walking all the way. It freshens me 
up wonderfully. 

“ Yes, I am making money as fast as is 
good for me. My prices are moderate 
to regular customers. Fifty cents for a 
‘dry shampoo,’ seventy-five when I 
wash the head thoroughly; fifty cents 
for finger-nails; seventy-five for a pair 
of feet. 

“T meet delightful people——women 
of the best breeding and with such kind 
hearts that I wonder why there is so 
much talk of the oppression of the poor 


by the rich. The most refined are the 


nicest to deal with. I learn much from 
intercourse with my customers, and am 
always treated well. 

“Tt is foolish, however, to say that a 
woman who earns her living by manual 
labor does not lose caste with a great 
number of her acquaintances. I offered, 
last week, to teach hair-dressing to a 
girl who is an orphan and at her wits’ 
end how to get a living, and she almost 
fainted at the idea. She said her social 
position would be lost forever; that no 
nice young man would visit, much less 
marry, a working-girl. She has taken 
a place in a bakery to tie up parcels for 
ten hours a day at five dollars a week! 
The woman behind a counter is a ‘ sales- 
lady ’"—not a working-girl. Ah, well! 
opinions differ as to how much a name 
is worth. This silly—or ‘ proper ’— 
pride is the greatest obstacle in the way 
of wage-earning for women. 

“T’ll give you an example: Miss 

,” naming a distinguished actress of 
unimpeachable reputation, as noted for 
benevolence as for talent, “ is on the look- 
out for a young woman of good char- 
acter and pleasing manners, who can 
write a neat letter, and is willing to take 
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charge of a professional wardrobe—only 
to pack and mind, you understand. She 
is to be a sort of maid-companion, and 
to travel with her employer on both sides 
of the water this summer. 

“ Miss is sweet-tempered, and a 
noble, true woman. The wages are 
liberal, and the situation easy, altogether. 
But even educated girls usually prefer 
places in stores to a position that reduces 
them, as they think, to the level of a 
servant.” 

In one hour the bright-faced woman 
brought two sets of nails to the pink and 
polished perfection which is the mani- 
cure’s delight. In another, she dry- 
shampooed two heads, rubbing the tonic- 
mixture well and gently into the scalp, 
brushing and chafing the nerve-lined 
cuticle until the brain acknowledged the 
soothing influence. It was while her 
fingers-tips were busy with the roots of 
my hair that another avenue for women 
thrown upon their own resources for 
maintenance, came up. 

“Tf a girl has vigorous health and 
steady nerves, and what is called animal 
magnetism, she cannot have a more 
profitable business than the massage- 
treatment. The lowest price charged by 
a trained ‘rubber’ is two dollars an 
hour. It takes a good deal out of one, 
it is true, unless she has herself in excel- 
lent control. But, allowing two hours 
between every two visits, and plenty of 
time for sleep and meals, she can easily 
make six dollars a day. Women are 
better ‘rubbers’ than men. What they 
lack in muscle they make up in gentle- 
ness and sympathy. And hy far the 
greater number of massage-patients are 
of their own sex. I am surprised that 
more girls do not take this up. I know 
one who sometimes makes ten dollars a 
day for a month at a time. She was a 
trained nurse, but finds this specialty 
more to her taste, as well as more lucra~- 
tive. There’s nursing, too! 

“Oh, there is employment—plenty of 
it—for people who are willing to learn 
how to do really excellent work, and 
don’t let false pride stand in the way of 
independence. As soon as a girl begins 
to apologize for supporting herself, and 
to tire her customers with tales of her 
better days, she loses their respect, and, 
I should think, her own.” 
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She packed the shining array of tools, 
the tiny phials and gallipots in a neat 
satchel, accepted gratefully the cup of 
tea and buttered roll offered, it being 
near luncheon time, and went her way to 
the next head and hands. Her engage- 
ments for to-day, Saturday, will bring 
her in fifteen dollars. I watched the 
trim, straight figure stepping along with 
the elastic gait of buoyant and healthful 
youth, until she turned the corner. Then 
[ sat down to my desk with a lighter 
heart than had been mine before she 
came. I have given her story with the 
fidelity of a stenographic report, because 
her testimony is more valuable than hear- 
say tale or fine-drawn theory. 

One clause of the modest narrative 
embodies the secret of her success, and 
the secret of a thousand failures: “ Peo- 
ple who are willing to learn how to do 
really excellent work!” The girl, cast 
suddenly upon the weltering waste of 
the world, with the necessity of earning 
her bread lashed fast to her, too gener- 
ally discovers that she has learned to do 
nothing well. She can sweep, dust and 
cook better than the maids her mother 


used to hire, but she lacks the “ staying- 
power” to do these things, day in and 
day out, for a living. Her assistance 
may be invaluable to the family dress- 
maker, and she proudly designs her own 
costumes, yet she could not cut, fit and 
make gowns that would satisfy critical 


customers. Amateur fancy work goes 
to the wall before professional com- 
petitors. Teaching may not be what our 
mistress of three paying trades calls 
plain. sewing—“ sharp, slow and sure 
starvation,”—but it is a narrow path 
and crowded to suffocation. Of litera- 
ture, and the hopeless, infatuated pre- 
tenders thereto, I forbear to speak, for 
want of time, room and patience. 

This, the age of specialties, should so 
modify the ordinary school-girl educa- 
tion as to impel each sensible young 
woman to the mastery of some one thing 
that would, in the day of extremity, be 
crutch, instead of staff. 


I know one woman who, for ten 
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years, has supplied the grocers of her 
native city with the best pickles they put 
upon the market. In earlier life she took 
pride in bringing pickling to perfection, 
earning a local reputation which was a 
stepping-stone to success. She buys— 
or, to speak more accurately, her hus- 
band, her out-door business-manager, 
buys—materials, jars and bottles at 
wholesale. He, also, makes contracts and 
arranges for the delivery of her wares. 
She has fitted up what was a wash- 
house with ranges, boilers and other 
needful appliances, and devotes a large 
portion of her time to her manufactures. 

Two sisters—one a spinster, the other 
a widow—hire a couple of comfortable 
rooms and feed and clothe themselves 
by making and selling beaten—alias 
Virginia or Maryland—biscuits. They 
supply bakers, parties and private fam- 
ilies, even shipping tin-cases of the deli- 
cacy to distant cities. 

Another. woman—a widow—earns a 
living by making over cast-off party- 
gowns, which the owners are glad to sell 
for a trifle, into costumes designed by a 
New York artist for models, tableaux 
and the like. There is genius, as well as } 
skill, in the production of apparel pic- 
turesque or grotesque, out of frayed, | 
soiled and apparently utterly hopeless 
materials. 

One sign of the rushing times that can- | 
not escape the thoughtful eye is the mul- 
tiplication of professions unknown to the | 
last generation. Of the five branches of 
industry named by our hair-dresser as 
especially fit for women four are es- 
sentially modern, so far as general adop- 
tion of them goes. The weekly shampoo, | 
manipulation of nails on feet and hands, 
and the massage, are luxuries unknown 
to our grandmothers. With demand for 
labor, the supply increases in an encour- 
aging ratio. 

With respect to all, our fatherless 
girl’s unconscious wisdom holds good: 
There must be a single eye to the avoca- 
tion selected, and the “ eternal patience ” 
synonymized by Michael Angelo with) 
genius, in the effort to.attain excellence. 

New York Cirty. 

















Charles Samuel Deneen 


Governor-elect Charles Samuel Deneen, of Illinois, was born at Edwardsville, in the southern 
part of the State, forty-one years age, and spent his early youth in St. Clair County. He was edu- 
cated in Lebanon and in McKendree College, completing the classical and law courses in 1885. He 
then taught country schools and studied law at night, and soon afterward came to Chicago, appiying 
for work at nearly 200 law offices. He was unsuccessful, but for a year worked in a St. Paul law 
office for $1 a day. Returning to Chicago, he spent four years, until 1900, as a teacher in night 
schools, thus supporting himseif while establishing a law practice. He was married the next year, 
and has a son and two daughters. Mr. Deneen took part in ward politics as soon as he began living 
in Chicago, and for fourteen years has represented his ward in city and county committees. In 1892 
he was elected to the lower house of the Legislature, and spent ten years there. In 1896 he was chosen 
State’s attorney for Cook County, being re-elected in 1900 by the largest vote on the Republican 
ticket. He was nominated for Governor after seventy-nine ballots, the contest between seven candi- 
dates, acknowledged the greatest political struggle in the history of Illinois, ending after weeks of 
strife on June 3, 1904. 





John A. Johnson 


At the recent national election Democratic candidates for the office of Governor were successfu! 
in five States that gave pluralities for Mr. Roosevelt. In none of these States was this result of the 
voting more remarkable than in Minnesota, where Mr. Johnson (Democrat) was elected by a plurality 
exceeding 10,000, altho Mr. Roosevelt received on the same day the great plurality of 161,464. Mr. 
Johnson was born forty-five years ago in the city of St. Peter, where he still resides. His parents 
had come to Minnesota from Sweden. His schooling ended when he was twelve years old, because it 
became necessary for him to assist his mother. Two years later he had become the sole support of 
the family—his mother and her five children. For twelve years he was a clerk. At the age of thirty 
he bought a half interest in a newspaper at St. Peter, and in the following year he was elected to the 
State Senate, where he made a fine record. For many years after leaving school he sought diligently 
to complete his education, and with excellent results. He has a wide knowledge of history and liter- 
ature and is a man of broad views. In the recent campaign some of his partisan opponents unwisely 
sought to defeat him by distributing circulars asserting that for a time his father had been a 
pauper and his mother had taken in washing. Mr. Johnson is a forcible, earnest and convincing 
speaker, and a man of very attractive personality. His addresses in all parts of the State were the 
most striking feature of the Minnesota campaign. 








With Admiral Togo on the Tenth 
of August 


[The following article is by an officer who stood on the bridge of the “‘ Mikasa” 
with Admiral Togo during his great fight against the Russian squadron trying to escape 


from Port Arthur. 


The article comes to Mr. Adachi Kinnosuké, of this city, through 
private sources, and he has translated and edited it for us. 


It is, we believe, the first 


authentic account of the great battle by an eye-witness to be published in any Ameri- 


can magazine.—EDITOR. ] 


T the naval 
base of Ad- 
miral Togo’s 

squadrons. ‘Time: 
an early hour of the roth 
of August, 1904. I was 
on the “ Mikasa.” Trans- 
parent fog was filling 
the horizon with silken 
dreams; the south was 
fanning us. The day was 
cloudless; we could com- 
mand almost ten ri. Here 
and there where the 
waves washed the shore 
you could see the fine rip- 
treading out the 





ples 
Nishijin brocade. 


A Signal Man. 
From a Jap- 
anese Print 


Since the break of 
day there came to the 
flagship all kinds of reports; hostile 
warships are gradually emerging from 
the harbor of Port: Arthur. Another 
said: The “ Retvizan,” the “ Askold,” the 
* Novik ” are already outside of the har- 
bor entrance. A little later came the re- 
port that the main strength of the 
enemy’s fleet was already out on the 
outer road of Port Arthur. Commander 
Shimamura, chief of Admiral Togo’s 
staff, turned to me and said: “It is rather 
singular, I do not know the reason why, 
but every time when we are honored with 
a guest from Tokyo something seems to 
happen without fail. One is tempted to 
sav that the hostile fleet is bent on fur- 
nishing entertainment for our guests. 
These reports seem to indicate that some- 
thing is going to happen. Permit me to 
congratulate you for the fitness of time 
which is yours. I would not be surprised 
at all if something that is.worth seeing 
would crave the attention of your eyes 
to-day.” ; ‘ 

“As for me,” I made answer, “I had 
prayed, and rather seriously too, to be 
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permitted to catch a glimpse or two, or 
even a shadow, of the Russian war ships 
on this trip. The story of it, if I be for- 
tunate enough, would make a gift of 
great distinction when I would take it 
home.” 

It would be well for me to confess that 
to see a battle such as was fought on the 
10th, and to see it all from the deck of 
the flagship “ Mikasa” was, however, 
far and away beyond the dreams of my 
most daring prayer. My friends are say- 
ing that that was the opportunity of a 
lifetime. When I am alone with my 
lucky self I freely confess that the oppor- 
tunity was the opportunity of a thousand 
lifetimes. 

Many other reports came to Admiral 
Togo that morning. To him it was plain 
that the Russian friends were trying to 
make a dash southward. It was decided 
by the Admiral that we should try to do 
our best to inquire after the health of our 
Russian friends with the entire strength 
of our main squadron. Very soon the 
big heart of the “ Mikasa” began to 
throb. All was peace, and out of the 
naval base steamed the vessels of the 
main squadron of Nippon. The calm 
and silence of it all im- 
pressed me. Only a 
man of very great power 
could step into the arena 
in which great things 
are expected of him so 
calmly. All about me 
the officers were chat- 
ing in a genial way, 
but every throb of the 
“ Mikasa’s ” heart made 
me shudder. Smoke of 
the vessels trailed in the 








gentle breeze of the 
south, like the heavy 
locks of our ancient war- 
riors. Without noise, 
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without confusion, every vessel of the 
line glided into position. We made for 
the Gugwan Island. At noon we were 
some three ri to the southeast of the 
Gugwan. We steamed at the leisurely 
pace of ten knots per hour. Our com- 
pass pointed in the direction of west by 
southwest. 

At thirty-five after twelve o’clock, . 
Faint as a procession of ghosts through 
twilight, or a perspective of our Bunjin 
school of painting; nevertheless, it froze 
my blood for a second and set it afire by 
turn. That was the first time I got a 
sight of the Russian war ships in a battle 
array. The ghostlike fog, which had 
been making the horizon dreamy since 
morning, was gradually lifting. 
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changed its formation to a line abeam. 
The thoughts of the moment were on 
weighty things—the future of Nippon, 
the command of the Yellow Sea, the out- 
come of the first decisive battle. The 
grace of the movement, however, took 
away our minds, for an instant at least, 
from the solemn themes. Pretty soon 
the hostile ships changed their course 
and steered away from our fleet. But we 
had no idea of a divorce from them. The 
distance between us was kept even, and 
once more, with another swing, our bat- 
tle line fell back into a line ahead forma- 
tion. The “ Mikasa,” which had been 


leading the vessels before, became the 
last vessel in this formation. 
kept on threatening the south. 


The enemy 
Once 


A Snapshot of Japanese Artillery in Action 


Through its dreamy, almost transparent 
veil, and through my glass, I saw the 
hostile fleet steaming to southeast. Be- 
tween us were about ten knots of as 
beautiful a stretch of blue sea as I have 
ever seen. It was mirroring a perfect 
day. Very soon we made the Russians 
out distinctly. There were six battle 
ships and three cruisers in the order men- 
tioned, with “ Tsarevitch,” the flagship, 
leading ; “Retvizan,” “ Pobieda,” “ Peres- 
viet,” “ Sebastopol,” “ Poltava,” “ As- 
kold,” “ Diana” and “ Pallada” follow- 
ing. To the rear, and at some distance, 
was the “ Nordick,” followed by eight 
torpedo boat destroyers. 

The enemy continued -its southern 
course. That was not displeasing to Ad- 
miral Togo. Evidently he wished that 
our Russian friends should have plenty 
of elbow room ; the ships of our squadron 
needed it also. He wished to tempt them 
as far away from Port Arthur as pos- 
sible. From a line ahead our fleet 


more our vessels changed their course 
and once again the “ Mikasa,” crowned 
with the Admiral’s flag, led the ships in 
line ahead. Admiral Togo drove his 
ships steadily across the front of the 
southern descent of the hostile vessels. 
The Russians changed their course cor- 
respondingly to ours, and, once again, a 
race on a parallel course. The distance 
between the hostile fleets was about seven 
thousand meters. Far across the waters, 
upon the hostile decks, I saw the gray- 
white smoke belching in dainty puffs ; the 
enemy opened “ the ball.” The shots did 
not go where they were meant to land; 
nevertheless, fulfilled their artistic mis- 
sion. Fountains rose here and there, and 
a touch of the picturesque broke the mo- 
notony of the solemn features of sea and 
the hostile array of ships. Our guns did 
not answer. Always the distance was 
melting. At about ten thosuand meters 
our guns lifted up their voices in answer. 
The “ Mikasa,” always leading, was the 
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The Japanese Blockading Squadron on Duty Before Port Arthur. 


closest to the enemy’s guns; she was fly- 
ing the Admiral’s flag; naturally the 
Russians centered their fire upon her. At 
the time when they opened fire they were 
steaming in line ahead. The “ Askold,” 
which dared a little too much, had been 
punished rather severely, and with the 
rest of her sister cruisers she sought pro- 
tection under the shade of battle ships. 
Always the distance between the hostile 
guns went on shrinking. 

Time: Half-past two; between us was 
about eight thousand meters—that is to 
say, roughly, four knots. By this time 
the cannons were delivering their perora- 
tions with decided conviction and a deal 
of noise. The savageness of it all turned 
a thunderstorm into a good-natured echo 
ofa joke. The enemy changed its course 
once again. It was evident that they 
saw the wisdom of making away from 
our vessels, which were steadily pressing 
down upon them. The distance between 
us increased slightly. At half-past three 
our guns ceased firing. The enemy by 
this time was speeding away rapidly, and 
in order to bring them again within an 
effective range our vessels put on full 
steam. Once again Admiral Togo threw 
our vessels across the front of the hostile 
fleet, and so preventing their escape to 
the south and forcing them into a battle. 

3-50 p.m.—Our ships had eaten away 
the distance between the hostile ships 
considerably. The “ Mikasa ” was almost 
in line with the rearmost vessel of the 
Russians. 

5-35 p.m.—We were within 7,300 me- 
ters of the enemy’s flagship and 7,500 
meters from the rearmost vessel of the 
Russians, and once again it was the 
enemy who opened fire. The “ Poltava,” 
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that brought up the rear of the Russians, 
made the target of the “ Mikasa.” The 
enemy, of course, were running at their 
top speed, and unquestionably they were 
steaming at about sixteen and a half to 
seventeen knots per hour. And so 
opened the second engagement of the 
same afternoon. 

5-43 p.m.—Two of our first-class cruis- 
ers joined the six vessels of the main 
fleet, and the fire became more fierce with 
every moment that came and went. 

5.56 p.m.—Sudenly there was an ex- 
plosion on the “ Mikasa.” The shell fell 
on the left side of the barbette of the 
‘“ Mikasa’s”” twelve-inch forward gun. 
In the barbette was H. I. H. “ Hiroyasu,” 
Prince of Fushimi. The impact was vio- 
lent ; the shell did not seem to have due 
respect for His Highness. Under the 
savage impact of the exploding shell the 
men in the barbette were thrown off their 
feet. The Prince struck the gun with his 
chest. We were standing to the rear of 
the barbette; the sound of the explosion 
was fearful. So savage was the explo- 
sion that for a time the barbette refused 
to turn. The damage was not serious, 
however, and in a few moments it was 
repaired. When we found out that the 
injury of His Highness was very slight, 
we felt as if a terrible load had suddenly 
been lifted from our shoulders. So ter- 
rific was the impact that the action of 
suddenly compressed air tore a portion 
of the uniform from off of the Prince. 
And always the distance between the hos- 
tile ships was decreasing. 

6.01 p.m.—Seven thousand meters! And 
it was then that we saw from where we 
stood a rather impressive sight. On the 
fourth vessel in the enemy’s line a mast 
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was shot away. At 6.12 once again a 
hostile shell expioded in front of the 
“ Mikasa’s” bridge. There were eight 
officers on the bridge. Admiral Togo, 
Captain Shimamura, the chief of staff; 
Captain Ijichi, the commander of the 
“ Mikasa,” were among them. Below 
the bridge was a chart room. Second 
Lieutenant Fujise, the head of the signal 
staff, and a few men belonging to the sig- 
nal corps and to the naval band, who were 
standing along the side of the chart 
room, were killed instantly. The frag- 
ments of the shell fell over the bridge 
also. It was then that four out of eight 
of the men were slightly wounded, and 
among the four was the Commander of 
the “ Mikasa” and one of the staff offi- 
cers. Some of the fragments of the shell 
pierced the floor of the bridge, and one 
of them overturned a bucket of water 
that was standing there. At the time I 
was standing with a few officers below 
the bridge, and upon our heads came 
down a stream. Naturally thinking it 
was all blood, the flood frightened us. 
For a moment there was a sad sight, but 
we forgot everything. The only thing 
that we wanted to find out was whether 
our Admiral was safe or no. When we 
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did find out that nothing had happened 
to him, not even a scratch, we forgot all 
the mishaps to other people in an over- 
whelming gratitude for the special pro- 
tection of the heavens for our beloved 
chief. 

Just then we saw a sight at once hu- 
morous, heartrending and highly dra- 
matic. When I stepped upon the “ Mi- 
kasa”’ on this visit I came upon an old 
friend. He was a valet to the Admiral. 
Some years ago, when I was on active 
duty aboard a ship, I used to know him 
intimately. On this historic day, when 
Admiral Togo with his staff was stand- 
ing upon the bridge and directing the 
battle, as if there was nothing more dan- 
gerous about them than the beautiful sun 
that shone upon us all, you could see this 
good fellow steal to the edge of the 
bridge upon which his master stood. You 
would have said that he was a lost soul. 
Many years he had served the Admiral. 
I do not know whether the gods had said 
to him in one of his many fine dreams 
that they had placed the safety of his 
master into his keeping ; on that day most 
certainly he acted as if he had a special 
commission from the skies which made 
him entirely and directly responsible for 
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the life of the great Admiral. Bravely 
he would mount the steps of the bridge ; 
on the edge, however, he would stop. 
The bridge was not for so humble a step 
as his. It was the century old training 
of the old-time servants in our country 
that was within his blood which forever 
forced him away from the edge of the 
bridge. It was not easy for him to for- 
get himself and his position. Meanwhile 
the shots were falling. Then came that 
shell which threw Prince Fushimi 
against the gun. That was too much. 
And we saw, all of us, this fine fellow, 
forgetting that he was a servant, forget- 
ting that on that bridge was gathered the 
brain of the imperial navy of Nippon, 
this fine fellow sprang upon the bridge 
in front of these men, and in a voice thick 
with emotion and choking with sobs and 
deluged with tears he managed to make 
his prayer known. It was simple, his 
prayer; he said that he was well aware 
that he was stepping beyond the line 
across which a humble servant should 
never step; he said he was ready to an- 
swer for this intrusion with his own life. 
All he wished was that the Admiral 
should take to the conning tower, and, 
forgetting himself more and more, he de- 
clared in his choking voice that he could 
not allow the Admiral to expose himself 
in such a manner upon an unprotected 
bridge amid the thick of Russian shells ; 
What were his officers thinking about? 
How could they, in all good sense, and in 
the name of all sacred things, allow their 
commander to take such a _ fearful 
chance? Was it not true that an accident 
to Admiral Togo at such a critical time 
as this meant a deathblow to the land 
of the gods? 

The most wonderful feature of this 
dramatic incident was the half-smiling 
solemnity with which this wonderful 
speech, given in such an extraordinary 
manner, was received by the men of the 
staff and by the Admiral himself. The 
Admiral was good enough to assure him 
that as soon as he saw it necessary he 
would take to the tower ; he could see the 
battle somewhat more clearly from where 
he was than from the tower. It was ac- 
tually necessary to use a certain amount 
of physical force, along with the convinc- 
ing comments of his master, to get him 
away from the bridge. A little later on 
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came another shell. That was the one 
which kicked over a water bucket and 
wounded four officers on the bridge. A 
fragment of it struck my friend the valet 
also and severely wounded him on both 
of his legs. Instantly he was carried be- 
low to the surgeon’s ward. He was fran- 
tic. His wounds, of them he never 
thought; one thought possessed him, 
heart and mind: beyond all doubt the 
bridge was no place for his master. He 
tried to crawl out and away from the 
surgeon, but he could not; so he begged 
and prayed and cried and screamed for 
his friend the servant of Captain Ijichi 
—the commander of the “ Mikasa ”—to 
come to him. As soon as he saw the 
servant of Captain Ijichi he impressed 
upon him the necessity of dragging, if 
necessary, by main force, Admiral Togo 
into the conning tower; that that was 
the one wish of his life, and he begged 
his friend to at once climb upon the 
bridge and take his master the Admiral 
down into the tower. The servant of 
Commander Ijichi was of the same mind. 
There was his master already slightly 
wounded; so he made haste. There was 
no gainsaying the wisdom of the serv- 
ant’s suggestion. At once the petty 
officer to whom the servant appealed 
went to Admiral Togo and begged him 
to take to the tower. Suddenly the Ad- 
miral found himself surrounded by his 
officers, who joined the petty officer in 
his prayer. And Admiral Togo, in the 
arms of those younger officers of his, had 
all the appearance of a grandfather 
among his grown-up sons, against whose 
muscular arguments he could say but lit- 
tle, and, taking everything philosophic- 
ally, allowed himself, in the gentle style 
of a grandfather humoring the younger 
generation, to be carried bodily from the 
bridge. 

Our vessels kept on at a superior 
speed. There seemed to be no help for 
it. The distance between the hostile 
fleets was fading away rapidly. Our 
shells were telling upon the enemy, and 
the enemy’s guns were also finding the 
party for whom they were sent pretty 
well. It was about twenty-seven minutes 
after six. Just then I saw something 
that at once made me shout like a school- 
boy and which froze my blood within 
me. A shell from our twelve-inch gun 
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struck the bridge of the flagship of the 
Russians. It seemed to have carried away 
the entire bridge. I had never thought 
that such a sight could be possible ex- 
cept in an extravagant story book or ina 
sermon of an orthodox Buddhist. A 
burst of blaze was instantly rubbed out 
by smoke. The wrecked pieces of things 
were shooting through it all in every 
direction. It seemed as if heaven had 
sent an anathema of no small emphasis. 
Certainly the sight was beyond all ad- 
jectives. The hostile flagship listed 
heavily to port. It began to circle to star- 
board. It behaved as if it were going 
to sink; but after a while it regained its 
balance, and, falling back to the rear of 
the line, it seemed to straighten itself. 
In falling back to the rear the flagship 
described a wide arc. The battle ship 
second in line followed the flagship and 
began to circle also, and the third vessel 
also followed the lead of the flagship 
and the second vessel. It appeared from 
where I stood as if the third vessel, turn- 
ing rather sharply, came very near to 
ramming the fourth vessel in line. The 
fifth vessel, however, went straight ahead, 
and our vessel, keeping its direction and 
speed, steamed very close to it. At one 
time it was within 3,500 meters from 
us. It was just at this time that one of 
our shells struck the conning tower of 
this vessel. It looked as if the shell 
wrecked everything about it. I do not 
know whether it succeeded in piercing 
the tower or not. The vessel began to 
become unmanageable ; perhaps the steer- 
ing gear, which was controlled from the 
conning tower, was damaged. As the 
Russian vessels were thus circling in the 
tracks of the flagship it simplified the 
matter for our gunners. The distance 
was getting less, and it was at this time 
that our Russian friends received upon 
their devoted heads a huge crown whose 
gems were a thousand bursting shells. 
Pretty soon the hostile line broke, and 
they seemed to be taking little thought 
of the dignity of the Pacific squadron of 
the great White Czar, upon which he 
dreamed of an empire in the Far East, 
the mastery of the Pacific. They ran. 
Our vessels at once tried to corner those 
which they could, and they that were 
caught were bombarded so heavily that 
the smoke of bursting shells had more 
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than once kidnapped them and away out 
of our sight. The fire that was centered 
upon the vessels that were running away 
was as much more fiendish as the erup- 
tion of an active volcano is more fierce 
than a charcoal stove. 

7 p.m.—The shades of evening began 
to fall; the enemy's fire died away con- 
siderably. Just then I saw appearing 
out of the gathering dusk of the falling 
day, from the direction that was almost 
opposite to our own, a battle ship. Upon 
her was a battle flag. I strained my 
eyes; I was rewarded. It was the sun- 
flag of our country floating upon its 
halyard. Following in its wake there 
came also two coast defense vessels and 
one second-class battle ship. There were 
a few Russian vessels trying to escape in 
the direction from which these vessels 
hove in sight, and the Russians again 
forgot their dignity. 

From 6.37 till 8.02 in the evening 
the fire that our vessels maintained upon 
the Russians was fierce. At this time five 
first-class battle ships, four first-class 
cruisers, one second-class battle ship, two 


coast defense vessels, altogether twelve 
in number, cornered a few vessels of our 
enemy and centered our fire upon them. 
It was in this circle of death that the 


Russian flagship “ Tsarevitch ” 
caught. 

As the day fell upon the water Admiral 
Togo signalled to the torpedo boats and 
torpedo boat destroyers. The fighting 
of the heavier ships came to an end at 
8.02 p.m., and I saw the destroyers and 
torpedo boats racing at high speed in the 
direction of the hostile vessels, fleeing at 
top speed. As the darkness became 
thicker than ever I noticed that none of 
the hostile ships used headlights. The 
night that fell was black as pitch. Our 
vessels with the break of day on the 11th 
received the reports that a majority of 
the hostile vessels, after sustaining no 
small amount of damage, were making 
their way back to Port Arthur. At once 
our vessels were dispatched on the 
blockading duty. 

The “ Mikasa ” always led the line in 
this battle. Naturally she drew almost 
all of the hostile shells upon herself. 
There were a number of casualties on 
board, but, strangely enough, not a single 
shell from the Russians inflicted upon 


was 
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the vessel a damage which was in any 
way serious. There were a number of 
vessels in our line that did not receive a 
single shot or one single casualty; and 
these vessels on the very next day 
steamed to Port Arthur to examine the 
situation. I have heard it said, and more 
than once, that the calmness of our men 
under fire was worthy of comment. This 
was the first time I had the opportunity 
of seeing them actually under fire. What 
| had heard of them, contrary to my 
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expectations, seemed to fall far from 
doing them justice. I saw a group of 
men working our guns; a Russian shell 
landed not far away from them. Of their 
three comrades all that remained was a 
heroic memory and a stain or two of 
blood upon the deck; and seeing these 
men working at the guns you would 
have supposed that there happened noth- 
ing more serious than the barking of a 
beast, a trifle more noisy than a mad 
dog perhaps. 


The Alarming Adulteration of Food 
and Drugs 


BY PORTER J. M’CUMBER 


Unitep StaTEs SENATOR FROM NortH DAKOTA 


HE fact that nearly every State in 
the Union has enacted more or 
less stringent laws against the 

sale of foods containing deleterious in- 
gredients and against false branding of 
articles of food and medicine, shows 
rather conclusively that the . conditions 
of the food and drug market are such 
that these precautionary measures are 
necessary. There is not a single en- 
lightened nation in the world that does 
not seek to protect its people against the 
injury of poisonous and deleterious in- 
gredients in foods and beverages and 
against the fraud of misbranded articles. 

We are living in an artificial age. 
Artificial agencies, therefore, are neces- 
sary to sustain that life. The average 
man of sedentary occupation cannot re- 
tain his health and at the same time de- 
vote ten hours a day to confined labor; 
and yet nothing short of this is required 
of a good clerk, and still more is re- 
quired to make a successful business 
man. We are compelled to adapt our- 
selves to these conditions. Now, we 
have in the last half of the century by 
scientific skill and artificial means, suc- 
ceeded in prolonging the average life of 
man. This is due more particularly to 
successful treatment of diseases of in- 
fants and children. We are happily 


awakening to the fact that proper diet, 
varied to meet the necessities of each in- 
dividual, is not only the greatest pre- 
ventative of diseases, but is also the most 
successful panacea for the ills of the day. 
Without sufficient leisure, sunshine and 
outdoor life, a deranged stomach, im- 
proper assimilation and an exhausted 
nervous system inevitably follow; a lack 
of discrimination in diet aggravates the 
weakness. The nation, however, cannot 
prescribe a dietary course for each in- 
dividual; it cannot even enforce rules 
as to what each shall consume. But what 
it can do and what it morally should do 
is this: It should protect a man against 
all fraud and imposition, so that acting 
upon his own intelligence, supplemented, 
if need be, by the advice of a specialist, 
he may procure those articles of food, 
beverage and drug necessary for his own 
physical condition; and what is more 
important, that he may avoid those which 
are deleterious. But in this age, no man 
can compound his own diet or drug or 
condiment ; he is, therefore, at the mercy 
of his fellow men. To protect him in 
his rights and shield him against the 
rapacity, greed and dishonesty of those 
he is compelled to rely upon, should be 
the duty which every government owes 
to its citizens. 
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EXTENT OF ADULTERATIONS. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, some 
years ago, estimated the sale of adulter- 
ated articles of food in the United States 
in a single year at $1,175,000,000, or 
about 15 per cent. of our entire commerce 
in foods. He made this estimate upon 
repprts from the food commissioners of 
the several States and from such other 
sources as he could command; and then 
to be conservative, adopted but 50 per 
cent. of what the total results showed. 
Considering the vast amount of mis- 
branded and adulterated goods consumed 
which escapes the attention of those en- 
gaged in the enforcement of the law, my 
judgment is that the results should be 
doubled rather than diminished. Now 
when we consider that the great bulk of 
our food products consists of flour, po- 
tatoes and vegetables, which are seldom 
adulterated, we can understand that the 
actual percentage of all other adulterated 
articles is enormously increased. I have 
before me a portion of a paper presented 
before the National Pure Food Congress 
and Convention of Dairy and Food De- 
partments at St. Louis, during the last 
summer, by Prof. E. ¥. Ladd, Food 
Commissioner of North Dakota. The 
condition which he finds in that State is 
probably true of every State in the 
Union. I cull a few extracts from this 
paper : 

‘One might suppose that the meats offered 
for sale in the State would be generally pure 
and true to name, but while potted chicken 
and potted turkey are common products, I have 
never yet found a can in the State which really 
contained in determinable quantity either 
chicken or turkey.” 

“More than 90 per cent. of the local meat 
markets in the State were using chemical pre- 
servatives, and in nearly every butcher shop 
could be found a bottle of Freezem, preserva- 
line or iceine, as well as Bull Meat Flour. The 
amount of borax or boracic acid employed in 
these meats varied to a considerable extent, 
and expressed in terms of boracic acid in sau- 
sages and Hamburger steak would probably 
range from 20 grains to 45 grains per pound, 
while the medical dose is from 5 to 9 grains 
per day. The use of these chemicals is not 
confined to the local butchers; scarcely a ham 
could be found that did not contain borax. In 
the dried beef, in the smoked meats, in the 
canned bacon, in the canned chipped beef, 
boracic acid or borates is a common ingredi- 
ent.” ’ 
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“Ninety per cent. of the so-called French 
peas which we have taken up in North Da- 
kota were found’ to contain copper salts in 
varying quantities, and in a few samples, in 
addition to the copper salts, there were pres- 
ent aluminum salts.” 


MUSHROOMS. 


“ Of all the canned mushrooms on the mar- 
ket in North Dakota 85 per cent. were found 
to be bleached by the use of sulphites. Our 
examinations do not seem to show that any 
definite rule was followed by the canners of 
these goods with regard to the amount of sul- 
phur or sulphites used. In some instances the 
contents of the can proved to be nothing better 
than the discarded stems of mushrooms, but 
there was nothing to show this on the labels.” 


CATSUPS. 


‘When the food law went into effect in 
North Dakota there was but one brand of 
catsup, so far as I am able to find by my rec- 
ords, which was pure—that is, free from chem- 
ical preservatives and coal tar coloring matters. 
Many of the catsups offered for sale in the 
State were made from the waste products 
from canners—pulp, skins, ripe tomatoes, green 
tomatoes, starch paste in considerable quan- 
tity, coal tar colors, chemical preservatives, 
usually benzoate of soda or salicylic acid, the 
whole highly spiced and not always free from 
saccharin. In other instances the basis for the 
catsup was largely pumpkin.” 


COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 


“ Of cocoas and chocolates examined, about 
70 per cent. have been found to be adulterated. 
Until very recently not a sample marked 
Premium Chocolate was found which did not 
contain from 10 to 90 per cent. of foreign 
matter. At times the cheaper grade of this 
product would have some flavoring matter, 
such as synthetic vanilla, added to improve 
the quality. The better grades of the Premium 
Chocolates contained from 10 to 20 per cent. 
of cereals. Some samples have been so badly 
adulterated that the beverage made from them 
would never be suspected of having been pro- 
duced from the cocoa bean.” 


These quoted are but a few of the 
adulterations and frauds practiced upon 
the public which were enumerated by 
Mr. Ladd. 


Glucose, the king of personators, does 


duty in a thousand ways. Colored and 
flavored with a little timothy seed it 
forms the great bulk of our strawberry 
jellies; a dash of different flavoring 
and it is as by magic transformed into 
raspberry, apple, or any other kind of 
jelly ; it constitutes the greater portion of 
our strained honey ; even the bees them- 
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selves are deceived and readily empty 
barrels full of it when near their hives. 
It has driven much of the pure cane 
molasses and syrups out of the market, 
There is more Vermont maple syrup sold 
in the United States every year than that 
State produces in ten years. Glucose, 
burnt sugar and a little very poor grade 
of molasses and flavoring fill the demand. 

Hake, or any other kind of fish cured 
and put up in packages comes to our 
table as codfish. A large proportion of 
our ground spices are mere imitations. 
Vanilla beans and nutmegs have their 
oils first extracted and then go upon the 
market. Apple parings, cores and rotten 
apples go into a vat and from that the 
extraction of every kind of jelly known 
to the trade is made. All kinds of wine 
are made from a cheap basis and are 
flavored and colored to imitate the 
genuine article. Dozens of brands of 
liquor are drawn from the same cask and 
priced in the market according to the 
value of the particular brand counter- 
feited. Cotton seed and other oils with 
the importer’s brand on the bottle, show- 
ing a French or Italian source,are palmed 
off as pure, imported olive oil. We have 
eliminated the filled cheese to a great 
extent from our markets—that is, we 
have driven the filling out of the cheese 
and it has lodged in other articles of food. 
This cheese was manufactured by first 
removing the butter fat from the milk 
by means of an ordinary separator. This 
cream was manufactured into a butter 
and sold, and an amount equal to the 
weight of the butter in deodorized lard 
was substituted for the butter fat. Now, 
the same thing is dorte with condensed 
milk—that is, the butter fat is first ex- 
tracted from the milk and an equal 
amount of hog fat substituted for it. 
Manufacturers of ice cream use no cream 
whatever; instead they use condensed 
skimmed milk, condensed until it is as 
thick as ordinary cream and then mixed 
with neutral lard. 

Even cream purchased for our table 
use is manufactured from skimmed milk 
and this condensed milk added to thicken 
it and give it the proper consistency. 

Our chocolate cream candies are filled 
with this emulsion. Cider vinegars are 
for the most part manufactured articles 
without a drop of apple juice. 
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Drugs of every character prescribed 
for the sick are adulterated and mis- 
branded. 

Leaving out its moral influence, the 
influence under which our people become 
accustomed to living in an environment of 
fraud and deceit, how does it affect their 
health? Take the case of children. Dr. 
Bigelow, testifying before the Committee 
on Manufactures in reference to diets 
for children, states: 

“ We know that very often in cases of con- 
stipation the amount of cream in the mixtures 
that are fed to the infant is increased, and if 
that is not sufficient it is often customary to 
add a little olive oil. Where this is prescribed 
it is olive oil that is desired; it is not cotton 
seed oil, which is perhaps equally as whole- 
some, but it is not the same thing—it does not 
give the same results. It is not peanut oil that 
is desired. Olive oil is prescribed by the phy- 
sician, and the information upon which these 
prescriptions are based has been obtained with 
olive oil.” 

Now, how is the mother of this child 
who fills the prescription for olive oil 
to know that she is getting olive oil? 
The chances are 5 to 1 that she will not 
get the right article if she goes generally 
into the market. 

One of the most common diseases in 
this country is diabetes. It has been 
ascertained that the life of a patient suf- 
fering from this disease may be greatly 
prolonged, at least, by abstaining from 
the use of foods containing sugar or 
starch. Physicians invariably prescribe 
for cases of this kind a diet of gluten 
flour. Now, he goes to one of the gro- 
cery stores in the city of Washington 
and asks for gluten flour. Will he get 
it? The same physician testifying on this 
subject says: 

“ A number of years ago we examined about 
twelve or thirteen gluten flours, obtained at 
random in the grocery stores of Washington, 
and of that number not more than two or three 
were really gluten flours.” 

The chances, therefore, are five to one 
that he does not get gluten flour. The 
experiments upon which this prescription 
was based have been made with gluten 
flour—that is what is wanted. The pa- 
tient dies. The doctor cannot under- 
stand the case. His remedy has failed 
in this instance. 

Last year the following appeared in 
one of the New Orleans papers: 
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“The surgeons of the New Orleans Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital have noted the 
great number of patients entering that institu- 
tion from the country around New Orleans 
suffering from partial or total blindness. An 
investigation has disclosed the fact that a cheap 
antiseptic, containing a large amount of wood 
alcohol, has been used throughout Louisiana. 
The city chemists have found 30 per cent., 
at least, of methyl alcohol in one of these 
specimens, rendering them totally unfit for in- 
ternal administration, as methyl alcohol when 
taken internally acts directly upon the optic 
nerve. The majority of persons affected will 
not fully recover their eyesight.” 


An article from the New York 
Evening Post of last January is along 
the same line. Of three hundred and 
seventy-three samples of phenacetin, 
bought from as many retail druggists in 
the city of New York, three hundred and 
fifteen were found to be adulterated with 
acetanilid, a drug having a strong de- 
pressing influence on the heart. Re- 
member now that of only three hun- 
dred and seventy-three samples, three 
hundred and fifteen were adulterated,and 
of the adulterated samples two hundred 
and sixty-seven were mixtures of 


phenacetin and acetanilid, while others 
were pure acetanilid. The paper states: 


“The seriousness of the adulteration will be 


comprehended when it is recollected that 
phenacetin is an antipyretic so commonly used 
that it may be practically considered a house- 
hold remedy. Furthermore, it is almost uni- 
versally dispensed by druggists over the coun- 
ter without a physician’s prescription, the usual 
dose being from five to ten grains. The whole- 
sale price of phenacetin is approximately $1 
per ounce, while that of the usual adulterant, 
the substituted acetanilid, is about 25 cents per 
pound. The financial inducement to make the 
substitution is consequently great.” 


NECESSITY FOR A NATIONAL LAW. 


Should the subject of food adultera- 
tion be dealt with by the United States? 
The Federal Nation, it seems to me, 
should ever realize that the citizens of 
the several States are also citizens of the 
United States; that the relation of Gov- 
ernment and governed carries with it at 
all times the relation of guardian and 
ward. Not merely is a political duty 
imposed upon the Government to per- 
form every act necessary for the most 
complete protection of its people, but 
this relation carries with it a further 
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duty, that it should not abate its efforts 
so long as it has information that there 
is a single wrong to be remedied. 

The Federal Union must, it seems to 
me, recognize the existence of the evil of 
food adulteration throughout the land; 
it cannot shut its eyes and conscience to 
that fact. The prohibitory laws of near- 
ly all the States must be taken cognizance 
of by the country, and strenuous efforts 
of the several States through their food 
commissioners to stamp out these frauds 
should keep the subject constantly before 
the nation. 

While the States have done much to 
check the evil, their efforts in many cases 
are without avail, and herein is the duty 
of the general Government made most 
apparent. The very root of the evil of 
adulteration and misbranding is sunk 
in that region over which the National 
Legislature has exclusive jurisdiction, 
the realm of interstate commerce. Under 
the Federal construction of the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, the failure of Congress to pass any 
law restricting commerce in any particu- 
lar is held to express, inferentially, the 
will of that body that such commerce 
shall remain free and untrammeled in 
any manner. Inasmuch as our courts 
have repeatedly held that commerce not 
only covers the transportation of the 
article, but also surrounds and shields 
the article transported until it has become 
lost in the mass of the property of the 
State to which it was consigned, any 
manufacturer may ship and sell in orig- 
inal packages any adulterated article of 
food in any State in the Union, provided, 
of course, that the adulteration is not 
necessarily poisonous or the article of 
a character not wholly unfit for com- 
merce. The State is powerless to lay its 
hand on any such article so long as it 
remains an article of interstate com- 
merce. In other words, until it has 
become lost in the mass of the property 
of the State. 

It is probably true that at least 95 
per cent. of adulterated and misbranded 
articles are imported from a State other 
than that in which they are sold. The 
manufacturer or importer is, therefore, 
beyond the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the State so wronged. The retailer in 
many instances is innocent of the char- 
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acter of the goods which he sells. He 
has purchased them supposing they were 
true to their label. If punished, there- 
fore, by the law of the State where he 
resides, he is punished for the crimes of 
another, the manufacturer or the im- 
porter. The State cannot reach either of 
them. The nation can reach both. The 
National Congress can forbid and pre- 
vent the manufacturer or the wholesale 
dealer from exporting spurious, adul- 
terated or falsely branded articles of food 


or drugs into another State, and can, 


therefore, by supplemental laws cover- 
ing the field where all these frauds shield 
themselves from the States, absolutely 
stamp out the curse of food adultera- 
tions. If the nation will strike at the 
very source of the evil, by prohibiting 
commerce in adulterated and falsely 
branded articles, by compelling every 
article to unmask before it can cross the 
State line, there will be little difficulty 
in practically eliminating counterfeit 
food and drugs from our commercial 
field. 

Another reason why the National Gov- 
ernment should protect the individual. 
The Government of the United States, 
in order to protect the integrity of its 
currency and coin, has passed severe laws 
against counterfeiting. If one of its 
citizens takes $20 in silver, whose com- 
position is one-half lead, and purchases 
$20 worth of strained honey with it, his 
sentence would be at least 10 years in the 
penitentiary. When he is called upon 
by the court and asked if he has anything 
to say why this sentence should not be 
passed upon him he answers: “ Yes, it 
is true that the money which I traded 
for the strained honey contained only 
$10 worth of real silver, but the honey 
which I received for this money was 
manufactured out of glucose, not to ex- 
ceed $1 in value, so I really lost $9. If, 
therefore, I am to have ten years’ sen- 
tence for defrauding the owner of the 
honey out of $10, what should he receive 
for defrauding me out of $19?” What 
answer can the court make to this plea? 

It seems to me that the very fact that 
the Government compels me to pay every 
obligation and every purchase with coin 
of full weight and value, imposes upon 
that Government the concurrent duty 
that it will, so far as within its constitu- 
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tional power, protect me against spurious 
articles of food and medicine, products 
which not only affect my purse, but the 
life and happiness of myself and those 
depending upon me. That duty is not 
fulfilled so long as it takes no steps to 
protect me. 

Again, by reason of the divers State 
laws and still greater diversity of ruling 
by the food commissioners of the States, 
great hardships, vexations and incon- 
veniences are imposed upon manufac- 
turers. Different brands are required 
for the same article sold in different 
States; and goods so branded that they 
are accepted in one State meet with re- 
strictions in another. I am certain my- 
self, and the manufacturers and dealers 
concur in the belief, that when a national 
food law is passed, all State laws will 
soon conform to the national law. Uni- 
formity of holdings is the universal de- 
mand of all dealers in food products who 
ship such products into other States. 

I have thousands of letters from man- 
ufacturers, expressing their approval of 
national legislation. I will quote from 
letters of two of them, which are fair 
samples of all: 


“We have come to the conclusion that . 
great annoyance can be avoided by a national 
law. The various States have heretofore been 
endeavoring to enact pure food laws, and in 
some instances they are in harmony with each 
other, but in others they directly conflict. We 
want to put ourselves on record as in favor of 
pure food legislation, and in favor of legisla- 
tion that is uniform. This would certainly be 
a grand, good thing for the people as well as 
the manufacturer.” 


Another reads: 


“We sincerely believe this measure will give 
the necessary relief against existing evils, and 
a bill of this kind is urgently needed. We be- 
lieve this pure food law will be a great benefit. 
We manufacture several million gallons of pure 
cider vinegar annually, made from the juice of 
the apple, and we find it practically impossible 
to dispose of our product except in States hav- 
ing a pure food law, protecting the sale of pure 
goods.” 


WHAT A NATIONAL LAW SHOULD BE, 


Obviously, a national pure food law 
should not attempt to go beyond the 
realm of interstate commerce. Its juris- 
diction should begin where that of the 
State leaves off. The State laws pro- 
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hibit the sale of adulterated and mis- 
branded articles of food or drugs in their 
respective territories. The national law 
should prohibit the importation of such 
articles into a State. The State law can 
generally only reach the retail dealer. 
The national law should reach the manu- 
facturer and importer.. It should not 
determine what shall or shall not be 
shipped into a State. It should deprive 
no man of purchasing what he desires. 
It should simply compel all counterfeit 
goods to unmask before they cross the 
State line, and enter the State where 
they are to be consumed. 

In my opinion, the law should not at- 
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tempt to fix any standard in food prod- 
ucts. It should content itself with com- 
pelling articles of food to be bought and 
sold for what they actually are. It 
should, by proper definitions, clearly and 
plainly indicate what shall be considered 
misbranded and what adulterated. After 
having determined this, it should exclude 
interstate commerce in such articles, 
leaving in all cases the question of 
whether there has been adulteration and 
misbranding to the sound judgment of 
the court or jury. Such a law could 
harm no legitimate business, while its 
effect upon the health and the morals of 
the people would be beyond computation. 
Wasnincron, D, C. 


A Good Word for the East 


BY WARREN THORPE 


[When Dr. Slosson and an Anonymous Easterner contributed articles on the East 
and West in our columns a few weeks ago we asked our readers if one of them would 
not volunteer to say a good word for the Hast, which has suffered rather badly in both 


the former articles. 
print.—Ep1Tor.] 


OMEBODY once said to Mr. George 
Ade that some pretty bright people 
come from the West. 

“Yes,” Ade is said to have replied, 
“and the brighter they are the quicker 
they come.” 

Behold now! 


Among other bright 
men from the West, we have Dr. Slosson, 
as the newspapers of his erstwhile habitat 


would say, “in our midst.” In a witty 
essay in THE INDEPENDENT recently we 
find that he has brought with him certain 
scales, balances, test tubes and retorts by 
which he measures and determines us. 
Unfortunately, he finds almost every- 
thing the matter with us. Tho it is ex- 
tremely dangerous for the patient to sit 
up or take much notice while the sur- 
geon’s hand is exploring his interior, this 
news is so shocking that it occurs to us 
to doubt whether the surgeon has proper- 
ly calibrated his instruments. 

It may be true, as Dr. Slosson says, 
that we lack Patriotism, that we have no 
feeling for Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
that our treatment of women is worse 


Of the dozen replies submitted we have chosen this one to 


than they deserve ; by all these standards 
we may fail in greater or less degree. 
Such is the frailty of human nature in 
this neck of the woods. But; as one says 
to the old bachelor who boasts that he is 
a lady killer, “ What of it?” The point 
seems to be, rather, is this meat every 
man’s meat and this poison every man’s 
poison ? 

Consider, for example, the matter of 
Patriotism: a great virtue, if we are to 
believe all we hear, altho possibly at 
times an immoral one. In the West it 
is “Hurrah for our country, right or 
wrong!” As Chateaubriand said to the 
man asking for a place on the ground 
that he must live, “ We do not see the 
necessity.” Is it, forsooth, because we 
do it the honor to live in it? Or is it to 
be explained as we heard the young 
woman from Nebraska explain it? She 
was in the Louvre when she asserted in 
no uncertain tones that our country was 
the greatest! What could Mona Liza 
do then, poor thing? What was Corot or 
Titian or Rubens in the face of an unvar- 
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nished statement like that? They might 
as well never have been. We were moved 
to inquire of the young person, “ Why?” 
Ideal patriot! It appeared deliciously 
that the question had never occurred to 
her. When pressed for a reason she 
answered in a tone of finality, “ It is the 
richest!” Our regrets that our country 
had never produced a Mona Lisa were 
not only vain but foolish. In the mind 
of the young person from the West our 
country was the whole thing; the rest of 
the world, as she would have said, 
“wasn’t fit to eat,” and the individual 
taste, again her words, “wasn’t one 
two, six.” This young person was proud 
of being a graduate of a Western “ Uni- 
versity.” We do not say that our coun- 
try is not the greatest, but we are willing 
to allow limitations. 

There are, we believe, still some skep- 
tics in the East who doubt that the doc- 
trine of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
has penetrated as far as Wyoming. The 
skeptics should reassure themselves. The 
doctrine not only has penetrated but, in 
Colorado at least, it is a live issue. Most 


of us are inclined to be optimistic about 


the West. We are sure that later it will 
discover that the patriots who first cried 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity as the 
sum of civic virtue didn’t turn out to be 
either virtuous or patriotic. A lot of 
water has run under the bridge since this 
trinity was mistaken for license. 

Living here as we do, a good many to 
the square mile, we don’t find so much 
use for Liberty as might be found on the 
boundless plains. We have to curb our 
desire to ride up and down Broadway 
firing a six-shooter with each hand, and 
with a knife between our teeth. In spite 
of the tradition, accepted here as fact, 
that feet run smaller to the leg here than 
in the West, there are more square inches 
of human foot per blade of grass here 
than there. We would rather have our 
grass than the privilege of walking on it. 
And we think our Westerner would too. 

Dr. Slosson complains that we do not 
talk to him on the train or in the street. 
The crime is its own punishment. Our 
own thoughts cannot possibly be so novel 
and instructive as the ideas so generously 
proffered. We suffer even more in los- 
ing an amusing conversation than in lay- 
ing ourselves open to the charge of being 
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devoid of Equality and Fraternity. It is 
quite too late in the day to deal seriously 
with this Gog and Magog; they are in 
their dotage. In the East we do not 
deal in superlatives; so we do not think 
we are all as good as the best of us. We 
are more or less proud of ourselves; so 
we do not think we are all as bad as the 
worst of us. It is already a truism to 
say that all men are not born free and 
equal. Why, then, should we be hypo- 
critical about Equality? Let us, if we 
have time, be decent and courteous, and 
let it go at that. 

Fraternity is a corollary to Equality. 
Ever since Cain killed Abel brotherhood 
has been a bone of marrow for senti- 
mentalists and of contention in families. 
If it hadn’t been for Abel’s being a 
brother he probably wouldn’t have “ got 
his” the way he did. As an acquaint- 
ance he would have been passed over as 
a self-righteous prig, but as a brother he 
was intolerable. Shall half of us become 
murderers? Heaven forbid! We are 
brotherless but innocent. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
that he will not rise, figuratively, in de- 
fense of downtrodden woman? Evident- 
ly not in the land of Young Lochinvar. 
Dr. Slosson weighs our treatment of 
women and finds it wanting. But he con- 
soles us with the assurance that our 
women “have developed elbows of ex- 
traordinary sharpness, actuated by pow- 
erful muscles.” The elbows and the con- 
ditions of a crowded city make argument 
hopeless. It is, indeed, a rare thing to 
see a man give up his seat in a car toa 
woman. We are grieved that it should 
be so, especially with so many Western 
men in the city. Do they always ride in 
automobiles or are they easily corrupted 
and partners in our crime? 

As a community we do not treat our 
women over-well ; certainly not as well as 
they deserve. It must always be remem- 
bered that we are a little lower than the 
angels. We do the best we can and in- 
dividually we take care of them. Indeed, 
foreigners say we spoil them. For ex- 
ample, we chaperone them. In the West, 
it appears, maidens do very well without 
chaperones. Here is comparative eth- 
nology! Here is matter for the anthrop- 
ologist, the psychologist, the sociologist ! 
The subject is large. It might be shown 
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how chaperones are not always necessary 
or helpful in a successful courtship ; how 
the precocious maidens of the West have 
found that Heaven helps those who help 
themselves; how it is the tendency 
among mankind in the higher planes of 
civilization to keep the family jewels as 
safe as possible and to let the family cat 
take care of itself. But one sees instantly 
that these matters lead one into deep wa- 
ters and are not to be treated without 
mature deliberation. 

Whether or not it be advantageous in 
all its phases, the chaperonage system is 
undoubtedly a great mistake, if, as Dr. 
Slosson says, it is the cause of “a double 
standard of morals,” accepting the 
phrase with its usual implications. In 
view of the somewhat notorious evi- 
dences of a “double standard” which 
exist in Chicago, Denver and San Fran- 
cisco, we are compelled to admit that it 
had not occurred to us that the presence 
or absence of chaperones had anything 
to do with it. It all goes to show what 
a great matter a small fire kindleth when 
the matter is viewed with the right kind 
of an eye. 

In the direct and inexorable logic of 
the chivalrous West, where there are 
chaperones there is no respect; where no 
respect is, there is no true love. It is 
beyond question that almost every well 
brought up girl in the East has been 
properly chaperoned according to our 
convention. What a dismal prospect for 
the marriage game hereabouts! Ah, well! 
For those who are married too much or 
married not enough, there is ever sur- 
cease to sorrow in South Dakota or in 
Utah. 

There is, truly, a good deal that is 
purely conventional about chaperones as 
an institution, but it is sad to see them 
charged so heavily. After all, those who 
don’t need them don’t mind them; those 
who do need them ought to have them. 

In a broader sense, we are not ashamed 
of our “double standard.” We are not 
so confident of our masculine superiority 
as not to be glad to think our women 
may be better. We like to think their 
influence is so good and their moral fiber 
so fine as not to be capable of finding 
expression at the polls. We are not con- 
vinced, either, that a wife, such as Dr. 
Slosson tells about, who has more sense 
than her husband and an equal education 
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would be doing ker whole duty in the 
East if she only nullified his vote. It is 
the individual influence that we cherish 
and not the noble army of matrons and 
maids marching to the polls with a ballot 
in one hand and, possibly, the price of it 
in the other. 

It is to this fundamental distinction 
that the whole argument boils down. 
The genius of the West is Communal, of 
the East Individual. All these standards, 
Patriotism, Liberty and so on, have to do 
with the virtuous community. But vir- 
tue has so long ceased to reside solely at 
the town hall hereabouts that we find 
ourselves better rewarded if we look for 
it in less public places. We regret, of 
course, that there is not now and seldom 
has been enough virtue among us to go 
round. But when our amiable critic 
comes on with his hay-scales to weigh the 
flower of our progress, we take heart in 
doubting the value of his result. 

This difference in type once recognized, 
the personal equation may be allowed to 
enter. A girl of the East brought back 
some vivid impressions after a visit to‘ 
relatives in several parts of the West. 
Of the country she said it was either 
“bad lands” or worth so much an acre 
in timber or wheat or ore. The places 
that seemed to her beautiful were gen- 
erally referred to as “ bad lands.” Of the 
inhabitants, she said the wives spent all 
the time voting with their consciences 
and against their husbands, and the men 
were always in lodge rooms, half of 
them riding the goat and the other half 
making him buck. Obviously, the West, 
in all its manifestations, was not appre- 
ciated by this girl. On the other hand, 
some of us may take an esthetic pleasure 
in the moderate but respectable antiquity 
of our history and institutions; others of 
us may find comfort in the family library 
and the portraits of our forefathers, even 
tho these are matters of merely three or 
four generations. Such things are but 
dust and ashes to one who yearn for the 
Big Trees and a Circulating Library. If 
Citizen Slosson or any other patriet feels 
that he must live where the Red Cockade 
is worn to keep happy, by all means let 
him; but let him not find us altogether 
lost because we prefer a silk hat. There 
has been much merit in each for the head 
it fitted. 

It is the lay of the land that makes all 
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these things seem right or wrong to us. 
Topography has a lot to do with human 
character. The West not only makes 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity possible 
but desirable. It develops the weak, it 
chastens the strong. It stirs the blood 
and makes the inhabitant enthusiastic 
and dogmatic. It is all good for the 
West. 

The fact that in the East there are 
more of us to the square foot, sometimes, 
than the square foot as farm-land will 
support is undoubtedly detrimental to the 
exercise of those virtues the Westerner 
most admires. Because we can’t do any- 
thing else we develop the individual and 
get along without Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. We are even so effete as to 
think there are other things that fit us 
better. Matthew Arnold has said some 
sound sense on these matters, on doing 
as one likes and soon. We remember he 
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uses the word “ provincial.” We think 
we are not provincial ; we try to be “ ur- 
bane.” 

This, we think, is our good word; not 
because it is a virtue in itself, but because 
it teaches us not to be dogmatic, not to 
be over-weening, not to sing our own 
praises. Alas! for all those beauties of 
character that we, in our haste, were go- 
ing to write about; for all those reasons 
we were going to give to show why the 
East is the only place where an intelligent 
Christian can comfortably live; for all 
the eulogy we could so sincerely pour 
forth! We must be modest and “ ur- 
bane.” We prefer to resume our seat in 
the corner window of our humble club, 
whence we can see our glorious West- 
erner issue from a canonized or hy- 
phenated hotel to shake hands with a 
“white wings.” 

New York City. 


a 
The Pope and His Health 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, PH.D., M.D. 


Or THE STAFF OF THE “ MEpicaL News” anp “INTERNATIONAL CLINICS” 


OT infrequently during the course 
of the year that Pope Pius X has 
been on the papal throne the news- 

papers have had rather disquieting ru- 
mors with regard to his health. As a 
physician I was naturally interested in 
these rumors, and when, about two 
months ago, through the kindness of a 
very dear friend, Monsignor Kennedy, 
Rector of the American College at Rome, 
I had the privilege of a private audience 
with the Holy Father, I took occasion to 
note his personal appearance with some 
care and a little anxiety. It was not 
through any remembrance of the phrase, 
“The prisoner of the Vatican,” that 
there came inevitably to the mind of a 
physician the expression so common for 
the pale countenance that we are accus- 
tomed to associate with people whose 
occupation keeps them more indoors than 
is good for them. While robust looking, 
the present Pope has not a good color 
and the words “ jail pallor” spring to 
the mind unbidden. 

It is very evident that Pope Pius will 


not be able to stand as well as his pre- 
decessors did the enforced seclusion 
necessitated by present conditions at the 
Vatican, unless, of course, after a time, 
use should make it a habit. In his ante- 
papal days Cardinal Sarto was accus- 
tomed to spend a large amount of his 
time performing good works among the 
poor of his flock. This was true even 
when as Patriarch of Venice he occupied 
one of the most important posts in the 
Church. Personal care for the poor was 
always a favorite occupation with him. 
Now that so much of his time is neces- 
sarily taken up with diplomatic and con- 
gregational work and with the almost 
infinite details of Church government, 
which he will later learn to transfer to 
other shoulders, it is not surprising that 
the effects of his close confinement should 
have become noticeable. This does not 
make his appearance less disquieting, 
however, especially to those who hope 
for great things from the deeply religious 
simplicity of the new Pope’s character. 
This question of the Pope’s health be- 
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came still more interesting when I real- 
ized, after learning more of the present 
state of mind in Rome, that it may pos- 
sibly furnish a solution for the problem 
of the relations of the Vatican and the 
Quirinal, which occupy so much atten- 
tion in the Italian peninsula. To an 
Italian ecclesiastic, who is very promi- 
nent in papal circles, I expressed my sor- 
row that the Pope’s health was not bet- 
ter and my fear that if he did not secure 
more outing in the near future his physi- 
cal condition was likely to suffer serious- 
ly for it. The Italian clergyman, with a 
suggestive shrug of his shoulders, re- 
plied, “Never mind, the Holy Father 
will spend next summer at Castle Gon- 
dolfo.” 

This, for the information of American 
readers be it said, is a small Italian town 
some twelve miles from Rome, where the 
Popes own a palace that used to be their 
summer residence in the days of the tem- 
poral power. At the time of the supposed 
arrangement of papal affairs, at the be- 
ginning of the reign of the House of 
Savoy in Rome, in 1871, this papal pal- 
ace was left to the Pope and was made 
extra-territorial. .Within its precincts, as 
within those of the Vatican, the Pope is 
still temporal as well as spiritual ruler. 
The Italian Government does not claim 
to exercise any authority there, as it is 
not within the Kingdom of Italy. 

The Popes have never gone out to this 
summer palace since the usurpation of 
their kingdom, for on the journey they 
would have to pass through a portion of 
the Kingdom of Italy, and even this 
quasi acknowledgment of the de facto 
Government they have never been satis- 
fied to make. It would be therefore a 
complete break with the policy of pre- 
vious Popes if Pope Pius X should pass 
the next summer at this country resi- 
dence. Of course the definite setting of 
the date so soon is entirely without any 
authoritative substantiation. I found, 
however, that not a few ecclesiastics in 
Rome seem to think next summer as not 
too early to anticipate some such change 
of policy. As a matter of fact, there 
seems to be a distinctly growing familiar- 
ization with the idea of the present Pope 
leaving the Vatican for a time at least 
before very long. There even seems to 
be something like a deliberate attempt to 
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make it easy for the loyal Roman mind 
to entertain such a notion. 

A rather interesting story that is go- 
ing the rounds in Rome and that illus- 
trates the Pope’s personal attitude toward 
the possibility of his soon leaving the 
Vatican, at least temporarily, seems 
worth while repeating for the sake of 
the light it throws on the situation. Be- 
fore his elevation to the Papacy Pope 
Pius X, then Cardinal Sarto, used to 
spend a happy week or two every year 
at the old Benedictine Monastery of 
Monte Cassino, situated very beautifully 
on a hill some hundred miles south of 
Rome on the road to Naples. Shortly 
after he had been made Pope the Abbot 
of Monte Cassino, for long a close per- 
sonal friend, came to make his cere- 
monial visit to the Vatican. Before quit- 
ting the audience chamber he said that 
he was very sorry that his Holiness 
would come no more to visit them, since 
they had always appreciated his visits so 
much. His Holiness said: “ But why 
shouldn’t I come again? ” 

“ Ah, Holy Father,” replied the Ab- 
bot, “if you only would, it would be a 
source of the greatest possible pleasure.” 

Pope Pius replied: “ Never mind, 
then; I shall be with you before long.” 

After leaving the Vatican, as there had 
been no implication of secrecy, the Abbot 
quite naturally repeated the Pope’s ex- 
pression. Needless to say it created no 
little sensation even among those who 
did not take it quite seriously. It was re- 
peated over and over again and became 
one of the nine days’ wonders of the 
Italian capital. Finally it came to the 
ear of one of the editors of the Osserva- 
tore Romano, whose duty it is usually 
considered to be formally to repudiate all 
rumors supposed to emanate from the 
Vatican, but that have no proper authen- 
tification. The next day there appeared 
a formal denial of the story in this jour- 
nal, which is considered to be the official 
organ of the Pope and the Roman Curia. 

The Pope saw the denial and, as the 
story goes, sent at once for the managing 
editor. He asked who was responsible 
for the denial that had been printed. He 
was told that it was a member of the 
editorial staff, one of whose duties it was 
considered to be to take up such stories 
and whenever he thought it advisable, 
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deny them if they had no basis in fact. 
The Pope asked that the editor ir ques- 
tion be relieved of his position on the 
staff, and that same evening the young 
man’s resignation was accepted. The 
story is told with such circumstantiality 


that it seems impossible not to believe it. 
As to the hint it gives in regard to the 
future papal policy of remaining in the 
Vatican or going out of it for good rea- 
son if deemed advisable, there seems no 
need to attempt to add anything further. 


New Yor« City, 


To the Wild Pigeons 


BY CHANG YOW TONG 


[Mr. Chang came to this country as 


Secretary to the Chinese Commission at the 


Exposition in St. Louis. He has made a careful study of the English language and 


literature and devoted himself to poetry. 


The following poem perhaps illustrates some 


of the delicacy of Chinese thought and the writer’s mastery of a difficult tongue to 


which he came a stranger.—EDIToR. ] 


Wuat's that I hear among the bowers, 

High up amid the leafy towers, 

With muffled notes so low and deep 

They make me pause to upward peep. 

Ah, now I spy the birds that cry: 
“Coo-Coo, Coo-Coo, Coo-Coo.” 


Perched on a banyan bough above, 
A pigeon wild declares its love. 
And vows to be forever true, 
And to its love it says: “O do 
Allow me, Sweet, in this retreat, 
To woo, to woo, to woo.” 


The maiden bird is very shy, 
And holds the coveted reply, 
To further test the gallant bird, 
Then says: “On thy own solemn word 
Do promise me thy constancy. 
O do, O do, O do!” 


With trembling wings half open out, 

The courtier now does step about 

To show his joy, and to his queen 

He bows and gives a kiss; between 

The boughs above the two make love, 
Make love, make love, make love. 


Ah! happy is your narrow lot, 
With bliss beyond the poet’s thought, 
Unknown to cares beneath the shade 
Where human sorrows ne’er invade. 
I envy you, with trials few, 

I do, I do, I do. 


With simple wants and simple life, 
You soar above all human strife; 
Man craves for more the more he gets, 
And still for more he sighs and frets, 
Till he be laid beneath the shade— 
Too true, too true, too true. 


Fly not away, ye pigeons gay, 

But teach me wisdom of your way 

That I may learn to pleasure find, 

Not all in wealth, but all in mind, 

Teach me, in brief, to shun man’s grief 
Will you? will you? will you? 


“Man boasts of wisdom and foresight, 

And claims the gift of higher light, 

But when his follies are well known, 

Undoubtedly you each must own 

That man on earth is from his birth 
A fool, a fool, a fool.” 


“Man boasts of intellectual powers, 
And plans his schemes in midnight hours; 
And hoards more than his present need, 
While we plant not nor gather seed. 
You toil with pain, we eat your grain, 

O fool, O fool, O fool.” 


“ Break not thy heart for honors vain, 

Nor try to empty glory gain, 

But seek these woodland bowers to dream 

Beside this winding, shining stream 

That daily sings and pleasure brings. 
Adieu, adieu, adieu.” 

St, Louis, Mo, 





Literature 


A Nietzsche Novel 


Tue chief interest of Jack London’s 
latest novel, The Sea-Wolf,* lies in the 
admirable way in which he has made use 
of a fictional form to work out an ethical 
problem without making puppets of 
his people or losing the story in the les- 
son. Notwithstanding that Wolf Larsen 
is a typical Superman, the great blond 
beast of Nietz- 
sche, and is al- 
together too con- 
sistent in his 
selfishness to be 
quite human, yet 
he is no mere 
symbol, but very 
much alive. He 
remains with us 
as a real acquaint- 
ance, however 
glad we would be 
to forget him. 
And, altho thou- 
sands read in The 
Sea-Wolf  noth- 
ing but an excit- 
ing tale, yet the 
ethical theorem 
is developed by 
argument and il- 
lustration with a 
symmetry and 
completeness rare 
even in a serious 
treatise. 

In form The 
Sea-W olf is very 
similar to the 
author’s first 
success, “ The Call 
of the Wild.” 

In place of the 
pampered pet dog “ Buck,” plunged 
into hardships, treated with brutality, 
forced into servitude, compelled to stand 
abuse and to fight for his life, we now 
have Mr. Humphrey Van Weyden, 
litterateur and dilettante, who thinks he 
is doing his share of the world’s work 
and earning his luxurious living by writ- 


Building the Hut. 
Wolf.” 


and 


high-bred 





* THE Swa-WoLr. By Jack London. 


New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


From Jack London’s “ The Sea- 
(Macmillan) 


ing essays on the position of Poe in 
American literature. He, shanghaied on 
a sealing schooner, tyrannized over by its 
crew of brutal men from captain to cook, 
finds it possible to live in the new en- 
vironment and even so to adapt himself 
to it as to rise to a position of power. 

But this is not accomplished as it 
usually is in romances, by his nobility of 
character or goodness of heart arousing 
the admiration 
and love of his 
associates. He 
has to fight for 
his place like 
“ Buck ” with the 
dogs of his pack. 
He is no hero. 
He is denuded of 
the last shred of 
his personal dig- 
nity and forced 
to play the part 
of a coward and 
a slave. The 
modern cultured 
woman also has 
not, aecording to 
Mr. London, lost 
her power to re- 
acquire the 
primeval virtues 
and to become a 
fitting mate for 
a man of the 
Stone Age. The 
description of the 
life on the island, 
the building of 
the hut and the 
raising of the 
mast is as fas- 
cinating as a 
chapter from “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

In his arguments with Wolf Larsen 
Van Weyden is always beaten, or, rather, 
is never able to prove to him that altru- 
ism is advantageous. Or, to put it 
more succinctly, it is impossible to derive 
from selfishness a sufficient motive for 
unselfishness. And in this matter none 
of our ethical teachers has succeeded 
much better than Van Weyden. No one 
has yet been able to frame an argument 
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sufficiently strong to convince an indi- 
vidual that it is for his interest in this 
life always to “do right.” In other 
words, ecclesiastic and agnostic are alike 
agreed that there must be a superhuman 
sanction for altruism. The religious man 
believes that a supernatural motive is 
essential to morality. The positivist finds 
it in idealization of the race as a con- 
scious object of self-sacrifice. The evo- 
lutionist considers it as a blind instinct 
developed by the necessities of interracial 
struggle. 

Apparently Mr. London holds the last 
view, for Van Weyden, in saving the life 
of Larsen and tending him on his death- 
bed, is acting not from reason, but from 
motives which, whatever their origin, 
have become an essential part of his 
moral constitution. Van Weyden, with 
his finger on the trigger, but unable 
to shoot the man whom he knows ought 
to die, is a graphic picture of modern 
humanity, which cannot use the harsh 
measures necessary to rid the world of 
the human brutes who thrive and multi- 
ply under its care and protection, because 
by such action it would destroy in itself 
those sentiments which make humanity 
great. As men become more merciful 
and tender-hearted they apparently be- 
come more powerless against the cruel 
and hard-hearted. Apparently, we say, 
for we believe that Jack London is right 
in the thesis of his novel: that altruism 
must conquer egoism in the end; that 
no Superman, however strong, can ul- 
timately prevail against the combined 
forces of men bound together by the 
law of love and using only the weapons 
it allows. The ethics of Nietzsche must 
on the deathbed say, like Julian the 
Apostate, “Thou hast conquered,” to 
the ethics of the Galilean. It is fitting 
and logical that Wolf Larsen should die 
like the philosopher whose teachings he 
exemplified, in a second childhood, for 
he had forgotten the lesson of his first, 
and cared for by the virtues he had 
scorned and derided. 


The Centenary “ Emerson ” 


“Now can you make me red-hot?” 
Emerson used to say to his landlord as 
he came shivering into the local public 
house of some Western town of a winter 
night, when he was to read a lecture at 
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the Lyceum. Red-hot is an idea hard to 
associate with any New Englander ; most 
of all hard to associate with Emerson. 
The white heat of sunlight suited him 
best —equable, generous, permanent. 
Bayard Taylor used to say that the Con- 
cord philosopher needed wine—winein the 
blood; but surely he had the bravery 
of wine—a ripe, red wine—something 
more than the watered juice of pressed 
raisins sometimes used at abstemious 
communion services in the little white 
churches on the cold hills of that land. 
That wine of the soul—wine and sun- 
shine—he had in a measure beyond any 
other man on the cold hills. 

Thenew Centenary edition of his works* 
is now completed, and is manifestly the 
definitive edition, since it is the most com- 
prehensive 2nd perfect in matter and 
form. The ainth volume, containing the 
collected poems, is perhaps the richest 
in new matter, with its additions and 
variations in the text and abundant 
valuable material from the note-books. 
Emerson’s note-books were his treasury 
—‘“my savings-bank,” he calls them—to 
which he had resort whenever a lecture 
course became due. Every man in Con- 
cord, it is believed, kept a note-book— 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Channing, Alcott, 
Sanborn Emerson, certainly did, and in 
editing this fresh issue of Emerson’s 
works the son finds a chief difficulty in 
deciding what material from the “ sav- 
ings-bank ” had been used in the essays 
as delivered from the platform, and re- 
turned before publication, to be reissued 
as good current funds in some new series 
of lectures. The editor shows how for 
every fresh lecture the note-books were 
searched. The readings were to be en- 
riched with facts set down when the 
“luster” was on them; bits of scenery 
described, with the light of sunsets pre- 
served as the artist preserves it; gems 
from the poets, to which his mind gave 
a shining quality; observation in natural 
history made with a poet’s accuracy, 
which seizes what is essential and uses 
what is beautiful ; discoveries in the latest 
science, by which he caught the light of 
new planets. 





*THE COMPLETE WORKS OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. Centenary Edition. With a Einqree>- 
ical Introduction and Notes by Edward Waldo. 
Emerson, and a General Inder. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Miffin & Co. Twelve volumes. 
$1.75 a volume. 
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These “notes” and his use of them 
formed the “ Emersonian style,’ with its 
marvelous beauties, its freshness, its 
charm of reality for the young, its tan- 
talizing inconsecutiveness to the orderly 
mind of the reasoner. He was a preacher 
by heredity, a poet by irresistible decree 
of nature. “Iam in all my theory, ethics 
and politics a poet,” he once said. Yet 
it is easy to believe, as the editor makes 
us believe, that Emerson grieved because 
he was without the forms of the philoso- 
pher and the graces of the orator. Grief, 
to be sure, was not in a high degree his 
prevailing mood in these matters. From 
the days when he “ pastured” in: the 
Cambridge library, “ reading for lusters,” 
his method was that of the poet, Tho 
“ weeping over the ifnmpossible analytical 
geometry,” he “consoled himself with 
Chaucer and Montaigne, with Plutarch 
and Plato.” 

Words with him were poems. In- 
stead of fixing with scientific precision 
the modern usage of a vocable, he re- 
covered an old picturesque beauty it once 
had, or added a beauty of his own, or so 


introduced it to his delighted audience 
that, altho they found it sometimes “ all 
Greek,” they found it always charming. 
His “ thoughts,” too, as scattered through 


‘ 


the “ journals,” were poems, to be mus- 
tered and arranged in such order as they 
would consent to take—“ infinitely re- 
pellent particles,” he calls them, which 
required strong pressure to make them 
do logical service in the lecture or essay. 
But a marvelous binding force existed 
in the man—a man sweet in his life, rea- 
sonable, wholesome, temperamentally 
seeking the sunshine—always in his 
lectures, as he says, “lured on by the 
hope of saying something which shall 
stick by the good boys,” but in his life 
always possessed of a deep “ desire to 
demonstrate to all men that there is in- 
telligence and good will at the heart of 
things, and ever higher and yet higher 
leadings.” 
ot 


Ideals of Science and Faith 


By “ Faith,” in the fitle of this book,* 
we must understand “ Ideas of Religion,” 
or, as Haeckel put it, “ Revelations of 
the Creator believed in by the dependent 


_* IDEALS oF ScrmNCcE AND FalTH. Jasays by 
Various Authors. Edited by J. BH. Hand. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60. 
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multitude.” This preliminary definition 
is very necessary, for, as Hoffman says, 
“Faith considered as a mental act is 
exercised in the formation of every 
science. Gravitation, motion, 
force, atorn, ether, and the like are veri- 
table ptoducts of faith, and in no sense 
matters Of absolute knowledge.” We 
must, therefore, read the title of the book 
thus: “Ideals of Science and Religious 
Belief.” 

The antagonism between the two has 
been so much exaggerated that this vol- 
ume is to be regarded as one of the most 
important books which have appeared in 
the year 1904. Its editor very rightly 
says: . 
“that the physicist and biologist, psychologist 
and educationalist, sociologist and moralist, 
who thus by themselves represent the main 
elements for scientific synthesis—that active 
members, too, of great religious communions, 
should all here meet, is in itself a great ad- 
vance toward unity; so that this small initial 
volume, without, of course, in any way claim- 
ing to be epoch-making in thought, may, none 
the less, be an epoch-marking one.” 


Such, indeed, it is, for the case for 
Science is stated by some of its foremost 
exponents and that of Faith by advocates 
of sufficient eminence to insure able, 
judicious and dispassionate pleading. 

It is self-evident that discussion is out 
of the question here. The subject is too 
vast. All that can be done is to offer a 
brief summary of the book and com- 
mend it, as it deserves to be commended, 
to the deliberate judgment of all those 
who earnestly desire that truth should 
prevail, and who themselves long to 
“discern right from wrong so that they 
may walk surefootedly in this life.” 

There are ten essays by various au- 
thors and an introduction by the editor. 
Of the essays, six are written from the 
side of Science and four from that of 
Faith. The sciences dealt with are 
Physics, Biology, Psychology, Sociology, 
Ethics and Education. The first of these 
is one of the Hibbert Lectures of Sir 
Oliver Lodge; and it may be stated that 
the Hibbert Lectures are series delivered 
annually in London on some unsettled 
problem of religion or theology, a fund 
for the purpose having been left by 
Robert Hibbert, a Jamaican merchant, 
who died in 1849. The lectures were in- 
augurated in 1878. The paper on Biol- 
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ogy is by the authors of “ The Evolution 
of Sex,’ Professors Thomson and 
Geddes. The mere mention of such 
names as these is a sufficient indication 
of the quality of the essays. 

In all of the six, the object of the 
writers has evidently been to give a state- 
ment of the actual position of their spe- 
cial science, its achievements, its ideal 
and its attitude toward Faith, showing 
where its lines of discovered truth ap- 
proach those of Faith, and where they 
recede. The general tendency of this 
part of the discussion may be best ex- 
pressed in the words of Sir Oliver 
Lodge: 


“No doubt it must be admitted by both sides 
that the highest Science and the truest Theol- 
ogy must ultimately be mutually consistent and 
may be actually one; but that is far from the 
case at present.” 


Professors Thomson and Geddes take 


a somewhat sterner stand: 


“There is no utility in opposing biological 
and theological formule, for they are incom- 
mensurable. The point is whether they can be 
unified in personal and social experience, held 
together in a synthesis which is more than 
biology and more than theology. This seems 
more possible than it once was, but there is no 
doubt that some serious difficulties remain 
which cannot be overcome without more mu- 
tual readjustment of opinions than seems at 
present feasible. It is idle to pretend that the 
biological doctrine of man squares with its 
theological analog, and the incongruities are 
not wholly due to the fact that science works 
with empirical and faith with transcendental 
formule, but partly to a disagreement in re- 
gard to the facts of the case.” 


And yet they conclude their paper by 
saying that under certain conditions: 

“ Biological science must indeed become the 
handmaid of religion, as the theologian, again 
thinker and symbolist, can offer her the inter- 
pretation of Life.” 


The four essays on Ideals of Faith 
are scarcely as much to the point as those 
on Ideals of Science. One presents the 
ideal of the Presbyterian, two that of the 
Anglican, and one that of the Roman 
Church. The Presbyterian is content to 
show that Presbyterianism is more for- 
bearing with Science now than it was a 
few years ago. He is quite right to claim 
for his Church the work of Hugh Miller, 
but too much stress may easily be laid 


upon this, for the author of “ The Testi- 
mony of the Rocks” had already com- 
bated “Vestiges of Creation” in his 
“Footprints of the Creator.” The An- 
glicans are not enthusiastic in defining 
the position of the Bible, and in present- 
ing their ideal of the Church they do 
not show how a modus vivendi can be 
established with Science. - The Romanist 
is much bolder, and, by the way, he is 
Wilfrid Ward, the biographer of Car- 
dinal Wiseman, and, later, of Aubrey 
de Vere. He clearly states the position 
that the Scientist must absolutely submit 
to the decision of the Church as to 
whether or no his truths are consonant 
with the authoritative assertions of “ the 
official and divinely appointed guardians 
of the depositum fidet.” 

The essays form a very remarkable 
series and may be said to demand atten- 
tion in these days, when the long and 
bitter strife between secular and eccle- 
siastical depositaries of truth is too often 
made an excuse for a complete ignoring 
of the teachings of either or of both. 


Sd 


Modern Socialism. As Set Forth by Social- 
ists in Their Speeches, Writings and Pro 
grammes. Edited, with an introduction 
by R. C. K. Ensor. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

No more valuable book for acquaint- 
ing the general reader with what So- 
cialist principles really are, and how 
those principles are affected by current 
problems in politics and industry, has 
so far appeared. It is a compilation of 
authoritative utterances by European 

Socialists and Socialist bodies. We 

have here none of the personal inter- 

pretation, not to say distortion, of a 

critical opponent like Rae or of a crit- 

ical friend like Kirkup, but the pro- 
nouncements of Socialists themselves. 

Only in the introduction and in the 

notes does the comment of an outsider 

appear, and then it is mainly narrative 
and explanatory. A thorough acquaint- 
ance with Socialist literature is re- 
vealed in the character of the utterances 
selected. The various phases of Social- 
ist thought as developed in the con- 
troversies over tactics in the different 
countries are generally represented, tho 
for certain reasons the author has not 
admitted any declaration by the bril- 
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liant German revisionist, Bernstein. 
Bernstein, he explains, has but a small 
following, and besides his ideas are in 
the main imported, and are thus to be 
found at first hand in the utterances of 
men of other lands. Considerable space 
is given to the French controversies be- 
tween the Guesdists on the one hand 
and the Jaurésists on the other, and to 
the attitude and career of Millerand, 
who was finally censured by his own 
group. The author’s ardent regard for 
Jaurés is but thinly veiled. English 
Socialism, as represented in the Fabian 
Society, the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, the Independent Labor party and 
the Labor Representation Committee, 
is rather too generously represented, 
considering the relative weakness of 
Socialism in England. The references 
to America are brief, and unfortunately 
not entirely accurate. 
Js 

The Symphony Since Beethoven. By Felix 

Weingartner. Translated from the Ger- 


man by Maude Barrows Dutton. Boston: 
®@liver Ditson Co. $1.00. 


An interesting and stimulating es- 
say, albeit so short as to be fragmen- 
tary in parts, is Mr. Weingartner’s lit- 
tle book about modern symphonies, 
which has attracted so much attention 
in Germany that a second edition has 


been called for. While he holds that 
no other symphonies comparable to 
those of Beethoven in lofty grandeur, 
deep significance and perfection of 
beauty, have ever been composed; he 
by no means agrees with Richard Wag- 
ner that the symphony, after Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth, lost its right to exist- 
ence as a separate form of art. Yet he 
has small praise for the successors of 
the god of his idolatry in the sym- 
phony: a kindly word for Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Bruckner ; condemnation 
for Schumann and Brahms (a foot note, 
however, tells us that his judgment of 
Brahms is in mental process of revi- 
sion) ; mere cursory mention of Tschai- 
koffsky, Dvorak, Rubinstein, Borodin, 
Xaff, Goldmark, Saint-Saens, César 
“ranck and Sinding. The rather does 
ie lavish his favoring criticism on Ber- 
oz and Liszt for their symphonic 
poems, always with keen discrimina- 
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tion, be it noted, in accord with his 
somewhat old fashioned postulate 
about the functions and limitations of 
program music. This, of course, leads 
to a page or two in discussion of Rich- 
ard Strauss, whose earlier tone-poems 
the author says he admires, but whose 
later, and greater, works he cannot ap- 
preciate. The translation of this essay 
into English was worth while, but one 
regrets that it was not more skilfully 


done. 
Js 


The Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers. 
By Frank Julian Warne. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 net. : 

Dr. Warne has made a careful study 
of conditions in the anthracite region, 
and gives its results in a well-written 
monograph. The term “ Slav ” he uses 
loosely, as it is used throughout the 
coal territory, to include all the immi- 
grants (even those of Italy) from 
Southern and Southeastern Europe. 
The immigration of these people has 
grown to alarming proportions during 
the last 20 years. A beginning was 
made in 1878, tho by 1880 there were 
but 1,925 of these immigrants in the 
entire region. This number had grown 
to 43,007 in 1890 and to 89,328 in 1900. 
The number of foreigners of the Teu- 
tonic and Celtic races increased from 
102,421 in 1880 to 123,636 in 1890, but 
fell off to 100,269 in 1900. Competition 
for employment between the Slavs and 
the Anglo-Saxons resulted, in the days 
before the advent of the United Mine 
Workers, in a well-nigh complete vic- 
tory for the race that held to the lower 
standard of living. How low this 
standard is may be judged from the fact 
that in one place fourteen Slavs, living 
in one room, manage to keep their ex- 
penses for food and lodging down to 
about $4 a month each. With the ad- 
vent of the union the Slavs have be- 
come, in large measure, unionists, and 
during the recent strike they stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the Anglo- 
Saxon workmen. With the better 
wages they have recently been receiv- 
ing, their standards of living have risen; 
but they are still a people to them- 
selves, unassimilable in the general 
body of American citizenship, and 
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their presence gives rise to many prob- 
lems crying for solution. The charac- 
ter of these problems may be studied 
with profit in Dr. Warne’s excellent 


little volume. 
x 


The Overlord. By Allan Mclvor. New York: 
William Ritche, $1.50. 


We sometimes see fiction which 
reads like history and again history 
which reads like fiction. But we do 
not often find a history which is frank- 
ly fictitious, as is this Story of the 
Peons of Canada which Allan Mclvor 
has written as a sequel to his earlier 
novel: “The Bride of Glendearg.” 
Just how far the method of history, the 
accumulation of details of campaigns, 
the definite statistics of opposing arm- 
ies and of battles, aid in realizing the 
story, is a question. Under the leader- 
ship of The Overlord, a medieval chief- 
tain ruling his village and his vassals 
in twentieth century Canada as his an- 
cestors may have done in Scotland 
many centuries ago, the “ Habitans ” 
and feudal serfs win the freedom of 
Canada from the English led by no 
less a General than Lord Kitchener— 
thinly disguised under the name of 
“Pitchener.” A President of the 
United States takes down the Monroe 
Doctrine and a big stick from an un- 
used shelf of Cabinet or Bureau, and 
promises Glendearg “ fair play as man 
to man.” The “President” is not 
named; yet it is not difficult to guess 
his identity. His moral support and 
the matchless generalship of Glen- 
dearg wring a great victory from Eng- 
land, and Canadian independence is 
secure. What Donald Glendearg did 
with the “ Freedom of Canada” may 
be guessed from his statement early 
in the book: 


“They became citizens of the United States. 
But they never forgot Canada, the serf, and 
the longer a Canadian lives in America proper, 
the more the word ‘serf’ sinks into his soul. 
He is often heard to say: ‘Here is Canada, in 
one day she could have a population of eighty- 
five millions, in the same day her people could 
be partners in a wealth that cannot be figured— 
yet they remain dependent and poor.’” 


The most surprising thing in the book 
is the bitterness toward England and 
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the English. One cannot help ques- 
tioning if it reflects to any degree the 
actual feeling among the Habitans and 
the Scotch of Canada. 


ws 
Literary Notes 


From the press of Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York, comes a prettily illustrated 
book, “The Face of the Master,” by J. R. 
Miller, D.D., 50 cents. 


....Many of our readers will be interested 
to know that the addresses delivered at the 
eight conferences for the interpretation of the 
Gospel of John, held at Providence during 
the past year, will be published in book form 
at $1.25, bound. Subscriptions may be ‘sent 
to Nathan W. Littlefield, Providence, R. I.° 


....Many sermons are preached this week 
against the misuse of holidays, but we doubt 
if any of them are more forcible and timely 
than one preached by Asterius in the year 
400, and now translated with four others of 
his sermons by Anderson and Goodspeed ( Pil- 
grim Press, 60 cents). 


....Lhe report of the St. Louis meeting of 
the National Educational Association, as pub- 
lished by the association (Winona, Minn.), 
contains a thousand pages of expert advice 
upon all kinds of school matters, and it would 
be a very wise or a very stupid teacher who 
could not find a page or two which would be 
useful to him. 


....‘ Lessons in Music Form: A Manual 
of Analysis of All the Structural Factors and 
Designs Employed in Musical Composition,” 
by Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc., is a suc- 
cinct, concise and compact little treatise just 
published at $1.25 by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, of Boston. The serious student of the 
composer’s mental processes and of the syn- 
thetic meaning of a musical work, technically, 
will find it of genuine value. 


....We have frequently called our read- 
ers’ attention to the value of the documental 
source book of Philippine history edited by 
Blair and Robertson. It is not encouraging to 
American scholarship that the publishers, the 
Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, are 
compelled to announce that on account of 
lack of proper support they shall be obliged 
to limit the edition in the future to the num- 
ber actually subscribed for by February st, 
1905. We annexed with the Philippine Is- 
lands some 400 years of ancient history on 
which there is in this country very little data, 
and every public and university library where 
it is expected that serious historical work will 
be done should secure this edition of original 
narratives before it goes out of print. 
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The semiannual index of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for the last six months of 1904 
is now ready and will be sent free to any 
subscriber who will notify us he wants a 
copy. Of course, those who return us 
the 26 issues of the magazine will have 
the index bound in the volume. 


2s 
~The Past Year 


Ir was a good year. It carried on 
well the progressive record with which 
the new century began. 

At home it showed us the sanity of 
the American people. By a vote un- 
precedented they chose, against all 
precedent, an elected Vice-President to 
be President of the greatest nation on 
earth. In his election the people 
showed their confidence in the strength 
and good will of the country in its re- 
lation to what has been vilified as Im- 
They declared that we 


perialism. 
mean well by our outlying possessions, 
and will govern them for their advan- 


tage. They declared that they love 
justice and equal rights for our people 
at home and abroad. They voted their 
approval of both justice and courage. 

The year gave us the Canal and the 
Canal Zone. That is a most impor- 
tant, an epochal event. It will divert 
and facilitate the commerce of the 
world, and will mightily enlarge the 
influence of the United States on two 
Continents. 

The year has seen the little, supple 
yellow stripling of the East beat back 
the arrogant white giant of the North. 
Who could have anticipated the dar- 
ing of the attempt? How could the is- 
‘and not half a century out of its seclu- 
sion venture to challenge the Conti- 
nent? But well had Japan learned in 
a very few years the lessons of West- 
ern science, and superb was its cour- 
age in resisting the encroachments of 
Russia. The year has had amazing re- 
sults for Europe and Asia. It brings 
Japan to the front as a first-class 
Power. It assures the renascence and 


development of China. It removes the 
nations’ dread of colossal Russia; and 
in all probability the year regenerates 
Russia itself. 

The year saw a steady movement 
for good will among men. It saw 
treaties of arbitration between many 
nations, who had observed the fresh 
horrors of war. It recorded progress 
of the social and spiritual forces of the 
world—the common people better pro- 
tected in their rights, wrongs approach- 
ing correction, a larger sympathy with 
humanity, a closer fellowship of the 
forces that work for righteousness and 
a nearer union of the Churches of 
Christ. This past year has therefore 
no whit diminished faith in the provi- 
dence of God, and has enhanced faith 
in the upward trend of man. 


2 
The Fall of Port Arthur 


At last the strongest fortress ever 
taken by siege has fallen, and that not 
by famine, but by assault. Whatever 
may be said of the incapacity of the Rus- 
sian war office, there can be no question 
of the supreme skill with which the de- 
fenses of Port Arthur were constructed. 
Whatever doubt there may be as to the 
capacity of other Russian generals, there 
can be no question of the skill and 
bravery of General Stoessel and his sol- 
diers, most of whom have perished in 
their trenches. The superhuman valor 
of the Japanese army has been met with 
equal valor of the Russian soldiers; and 
the victors and the remnant of the 
garrison deserve equal praise for their 
courage. Skill has been met by science, 
determination by stubbornness; and if 
the Japanese have the victory at last it 
is because they could bring unlimited re- 
inforcements and ammunition, while the 
Russian defenders were shut in by sea 
and land, and could bring not a soldier to 
their aid, and only an occasional vessel 
could smuggle in ammunition and pro- 
visions. The world rests easier now that 
the inevitable end has come. 

45 
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The siege lasted eleven months. The 
prize was great and the victory has been 
complete. Port Arthur was the key of 
all the Russian power in the East, her 
chief defense. That is lost, and with it 
all of Southern Manchuria; and of all 
the great fleet which protected Russian 
interests in the East every vessel, large 
and small, battle ship and gunboat, is lost 
to her, except those that are hid away 
behind the ice of Vladivostok. Every 
ship of war that escaped from Port Ar- 
thur is interned in neutral harbors until 
the end of the war. Day by day General 
Stoessel and his brave defenders looked 
north to hear the booming guns of the 
victorious return of General Kuropatkin, 
and south at sea to catch the smoking 
funnels of the conquering Baltic fleet; 
but not a soldier, not a keel, came to their 
rescue. Left to their fate they died, until 
death could no longer protect their post ; 
then, with no honor lost, they surren- 
dered. , 

The first campaign of the war is ended 
with absolute victory to the Japanese, 
and only loss to the Russians. What is 
the next issue to be? 

The Japanese have the initiative, and 
they have two objectives—one the Baltic 
fleet, for their navy; and the other the 
Russian army at Mukden. For the 
Baltic fleet they can scout and wait. 
While Admiral Togo is consulting at 
Tokyo, the Russian vessels are doubt- 
fully moving north along the African 
coast, now and then sending back an in- 
effective vessel, and hesitating whether 
it is safe to meet the victorious and sea- 
soned forces of the Japanese Admiral. 
And whither should they go? Port Ar- 
thur is gone; no vessels are there to be 
rescued; there is nothing but the ice- 
locked men of war in Vladivostok; and 
could they reach it? Very unlikely is it 
that the Baltic fleet will make the at- 
tempt; more likely they will go back to 
their home ports, or satisfy themselves 
with harrying Japanese commerce, so that 
Admiral Togo will have to seek them far 
off on the open sea. For some months 
yet Vladivostok is closed. Is it not 
likely that with the opening of spring 
the Japanese fleet, while closing up 
Vladivostok, will seize the island of 
Saghalin, which not long ago belonged 
to Japan, and will molest the Siberian 
coasts to Kamtschatka ? 


Now General Nogi’s brave army is 
free to go north to the help of General 
Oyama, who faces Kuropatkin at Muk- 
den. He will take with him an in- 
comparable band of engineers, for Japan 
has made war a science. We believe that 
Japan can supply quite as large an army 
as Russia in Manchuria, perhaps larger, 
and can keep it better equipped, while not 
at all inferior in the quality of her sol- 


_diers, as she is superior in the training 


of both officers and men. We see no 
reason to doubt that with the coming 
season, perhaps even this winter, the 
Japanese will again crowd their enemy 
before them toward Harbin. But Harbin 
is a great way off, and Russia will make 
a stubborn defense. We do not see how 
another campaign can reach that ob- 
jective point, which is the limit set for 
the northern Japanese advance. Yet a 
complete victory for Japan, one which 
will put Russia at her mercy in the East, 
requires her to take Harbin. 


Given Harbin, captured as PortArthur 


has been, and the railroad to Vladivostok 
in Japanese hands, then, and not till then, 
can Japan lay down the terms of peace 
which she wishes to dictate. She would 
have Russia entirely evacuate Man- 
churia, which will revert, except Port 
Arthur, to China. Vladivostok and all 
the Russian coast east of the Amir would 
fall to Japan. So also would Kamt- 
schatka and Saghalin. Such is the dream 
at Tokyo, but that is too much to hope. 
A part we may expect to come true—at 
least Port Arthur for Japan, southern 
Manchuria restored to China, Korea 
under Japanese control, and Saghalin 
restored to Japan. Not again will any 
concert of European Powers intervene 
between Japan and her foe, as in the war 
with China. 

But may we not have peace? Has not 
war sacrificed victims enough? Must 
there be more mines and more hand 
grenades to blow human beings to frag- 
ments? Cannot England and France 
persuade Russia and Japan to come to 
terms? Can we not tell Russia that with 
defeat she has not lost her honor? De- 
feat and the acknowledgment of it will 
be a blessing to Russia, and will give 
her time to consider internal reforms of 
administration and government. Thus 
out of defeat will come to Russia victory 
over herself. She lingers the only 
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Power in European countries behind the 
age. If we sometimes pray for victory 
for Japan it is mainly because we believe 
it means regeneration and liberty for 
Russia, even as the defeat of Napoleon 
III gave the Republic to France. And 
we trust that the victory to Japan will 
give China the chance to develop a new 
civilization, based, as is that of Japan, on 
Christian institutions if not as yet on the 
profession of the Christian faith. 


a 


Remedies for Corporation Evils 


IMPORTANT questions concerning two 
distinct classes of corporations, rail- 
way companies and industrial combi- 
nations, are brought before the public 
by the reports and recommendations 
of the Federal Government and by the 
new suit against the Western Paper 
Trust. The proposition that the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission shall 
be empowered to determine and en- 
force a reasonable freight rate in place 
of one adjudged to be unreasonable 


should stand by itself. It does not nec- 
‘ essarily, altho it may incidentally, in- 
volve the principle of fair play for ship- 
pers and the —a Those who con- 
trol the railways Will do well, as we 
have said before, to meet the Govern- 
ment half way with respect to this 
matter, because railway consolidation 
must eventually be accompanied by 
broader powers of Federal supervision 
and regulation than the Commission 
now possesses. 

Rebates, and the gross favoritism 
practiced in various forms by railway 
companies and by corporations asso- 
ciated with them, are sharply at va- 
riance with the principle of fair play, 
and are therefore regarded by the pub- 
lic with indignation. There is proof 
in the Commission’s report that such 
discrimination is practiced by great 
companies through the agency of pri- 
vate freight car lines, private termi- 
nals, private roads and the like, if not 
by the unjust and unlawful direct re- 
payment of a part of the charges. By 
such devices transportation monopo- 
lies, now in existence, have been cre- 
ated, and the profits of such combina- 
tions as the allied Beef Companies, the 


Harvester Company and the Steel Cor- 
poration have been largely increased 
at the expense of small competitors and 
the public. Occasionally there comes 
to light, as in the pending proceedings 
against the Atchison Railroad Com- 
pany, evidence of the recent use of di- 
rect rebates for the ruin of one ship- 
ping company and the enrichment of 
another. 

How is such injustice to be pre- 
vented? It is forbidden by law, but 
the law cannot be enforced if evidence 
is wanting, and it is quite clear that 
only with extreme difficulty or by 
chance can the needed evidence be pro- 
cured. We ask the powerful capital- 
ists who control the railways of the 
United States to consider what must 
be the effect upon the public mind of 
occasional disclosures apparently point- 
ing to a hidden mass of injustice and 
wickedness, and of their own opposi- 
tion to such national supervision as 
would make such injustice impossible. 
Inevitably, the effect must be an in- 
creasing popular demand for complete 
national control, if not for national 
ownership. But it is within the power 
of a small number of these capitalists 
to bring these unjust practices to an 
end. - 

It is such discrimination by com- 
mon carriers, as well as the evils and 
excesses of corporate promotion and 
management under State charters cov- 
ering an interstate business, that com- 
mends to many Commissioner Gar- 
field’s device of subjecting great cor- 
porations to a Federal license, with 
conditions attached. We are not pre- 
pared to say that this is the best meth- 
od of imposing needed restraint, but 
it is an answer to a growing public de- 
mand for regulation to which great 
corporations cannot under present con- 
ditions be subjected. If such corpora- 
tions will not observe the rules of fair 
play in dealing with the public, they 
should not be surprised if the public 
insists upon the restrictions which only 
Federal authority could impose. 

The suit of the Government against 
the Paper Trust, like its suit against 
the Beef Companies, is designed to 
prevent monopoly and the extortion 
which commonly follows a suppression 
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of competition. It may not be suc- 
cessful, for in many respects the con- 
ditions resemble those which, in the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, pre- 
vented the enforcement of the Sher- 
man act against the Sugar Trust. If 
the Government should compel a dis- 
solution of the relation between the 
twenty-six manufacturing companies 
and the corporation which sells their 
goods and apportions their output, it 
does not follow that the public inter- 
est would thereby be served; for the 
breaking of this comparatively loose 
bond would probably cause an actual 
consolidation of the companies in one 
corporation with a New Jersey char- 
ter. 

So far as price extortion is con- 
cerned, relief, in the case of this Paper 
Trust and in the cases of many other 
combinations, can be obtained most 
surely and with the least delay by tar- 
iff revision. Public attention should 
not be diverted from this remedy either 
by suits under the Sherman act or by 
propositions for Federal supervision 
under licenses or otherwise. Combi- 
nations guilty of the practices on ac- 
count of which this Paper Trust is now 
prosecuted have clearly forfeited all 
just claims to tariff protection, and they 
should not have it. We are told that 
this combination was promoted by and 
formed under the inviting provisions of 
the Dingley tariff, and the increase of 
price since demanded by it is about 
equal to the protective duty granted in 
the Dingley law. Complaint has been 
made against a similar combination in 
the Eastern States; the two appear to 
cover the whole ground. Competition 
from abroad having been excluded, 
competition at home has been killed, 
and, within the limits of the duty, the 
domestic market is controlled. 

We regret that the remedy of tariff 
revision for some evils of corporation 
management clearly seen and distinct- 
ly felt by the public appears to receive 
little consideration at Washington. 
We are not speaking now, of course, of 
railway companies or of other com- 
panies not directly affected by tariff 
duties, but of combinations, chartered 
or depending upon mere agreements, 
that abuse tariff protection by compel- 
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ling the American people to pay prices 
fixed by virtual monopoly while they 
(or some of them) sell at much lower 
prices in foreign countries. Tariff re- 
vision is not the only remedy for the 
evils of corporate management and 
policy as to which complaint is reason- 
ably made, but it is the best remedy for 
some of them, and it ought to be ap- 
plied. - 


Burning Cotton 


BETWEEN burning cotton to keep up 
the prices of “ long staple ” and “ short,” 
and burning “ niggers ” to “ protect civ- 
ilization,” there is one real difference—a 
difference to the “ niggers.” In the be- 
nighted understanding of the incendi- 
aries themselves the reign of superstition 
and unreason is as absolute in the one 
case as in the other. In the objective 
world of cause and effect the certainty 
that the real consequences of these pro- 
ceedings will be the exact opposite of 
those intended and desired is as unques- 
tionable in the economic domain as in the 
domain of morals. It is paralleled by the 
Irish patriots who burnt the Bank of 
England notes to punish England. 

We should not like to insult the in- 
telligence of THE INDEPENDENT’S read- 
ers by explaining to them just why the 
wanton destruction of useful commodi- 
ties cannot make life easier for people 
that require food and raiment, and we 
confess to having grown a little tired of ' 
trying to explain why the burning alive 
of human beings is not conducive to ten- 
derness of heart and refinement of man- 
ners. Nor have we any desire to prove 
that our fellow citizens of the Southern 
commonwealths are wicked and foolish 
above all other men. We can use our 
space to better advantage in saying, what 
cannot be said too often or with too great 
plainness of speech, that some millions 
of men and women both North and 
South are still groveling in superstition, 
and that the time has not yet come for 
the enlightened to relax any effort to in- 
culcate reason and common sense in the 
mind of the “ masses.” 

Were we in the gambling business we 
would not hesitate to lay a heavy wager 
that for every Southern planter who ex- 
pects to better his economic condition by 
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burning cotton a wideawake trader could 
be found on the New York Stock Ex- 
change or on the Chicago Board of Trade 
who believes precisely the same sort of 
economic nonsense. Nay, we will go fur- 
ther and assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the same sort of economic 
nonsense can be found gravely set forth 
in the Presidential messages of at least 
three-fourths of the Presidents of the 
United States since George Washington. 
There is never a convention of business 
men or a great civic banquet, at which 
such views are not put forward as sol- 
emnly as if they were familiar platitudes. 
The practical American business man is, 
all in all, conceited enough to think 
that what he doesn’t know about the laws 
of trade is more insignificant than an 
atom of dust in the sunshine, and he pity- 
ingly describes the political economist, 
who does know something about them, as 
a mooning closet philosopher. His mind 
is not open to reason on these subjects, 
and there is nothing to be done with him 
but to let him hug his ignorance and pay 
the piper. 

This practical business man, moreover, 


sets the standards of thinking and con- 


duct for the people. What he believes 
“goes.” What he does other men imi- 
tate. When he by practice and by pre- 
cept teaches that the way to bull prices is 
to corner the visible supply, the farmers 
and the workingmen necessarily draw 
two inferences: one, that high prices are 
equivalent to prosperity, and, two, that 
since high prices can be made by restrict- 
ing the supply on the market they can 
with even more certainty be made and 
maintained by limiting the supply in ex- 
istence. Therefore the trade unionist 
concludes : “ My obviously wise course is 
to restrict the hours of labor, to limit 
apprenticeship, to ‘ soldier’ when I pre- 
tend to be earning my wages and to do 
my job so badly that my employer will 
have to pay wages to some other fellow 
to do it all over after me.” And the 
Southern planter, reasoning in like fash- 
ion, says: “ Go to; now will I burn my 
cotton, and I shall have abundance.” 
With such influences at work to keep 
economic superstition alive it will not be 
the task of a day to convert the American 
people to economic common sense. That 
there are ways of getting something for 
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nothing without becoming a beggar or a 
thief, that wealth can be created out of 
nothing by some magic trick of the 
“ practical ” intellect, that a nation can 
tax itself into prosperity, are economic 
notions that take a long while a-dying. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to go on ex- 
posing them and trying to convert here 
and there an individual to the creed of 
commofi sense. The leaven of knowledge 
will leaven the lump after a_ while. 
Meanwhile the consistency of the dough 
will be determined in the main by the 
kneading of adversity. 


s 


The Exaggeratian af Eood 
Adulteration 

PROBABLY very few reform laws would 
gain sufficient popular momentum to be 
passed unless the people had an exag- 
gerated idea of the evils to be prevented 
and the efficiency of the proposed laws. 
We have no hope of changing any such 
established and perhaps indispensable 
method of legislation in a democracy, but 
we have faith to believe that a knowledge 
of the actual condition of things is real- 
ly better than the most inspiring and ex- 
citing misconception. The American 
people are too much in the habit of nev- 
er doing anything unless they are scared 
into it. A stampede is not a good thing 
in itself even if it goes in the right direc- 
tion. 

So while we are in hearty sympathy 
with the movement against the adultera- 
tion and misbranding of foods and drugs 
and in favor of one at least of the bills 
before Congress for national legislation 
against these practices, we feel it neces- 
sary to call attention to some common 
errors on the subject. One is that con- 
ditions are now much worse than they 
used to be. On the contrary, it may be 
safely said that our food is now,on the 
whole purer and more wholesome than 
that of our ancestors. Our evaporated 
apples are whitened with sulphites, but 
they are better than those dried by string- 
ing them across the living room. Our 
macaroni is colored with turmeric, but 
it is not hung in Italian huts. The water 
supplied by the city water works is less 
likely to contain disease germs than that 
from country wells. Pewter mugs were 
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worse than our tin cans. The meats of 
the packing house are more carefully in- 
spected than that killed at home. Bis- 
cuits made with saleratus are apt to be 
worse than with any kind of baking 
powder. 

Much is justly said against the use of 
preservatives, but it is well to bear also 
in mind that no chemical ever added is 
sO poisonous as the ptomains which de- 
velop in food which is not properly pre- 
served. The city health officers are 
doubtless right in prohibiting the use of 
any preservative in milk because that is 
unnecessary if it is fresh or kept cool and 
clean, yet in most poor families milk is 
not fresh or cool or clean, and many 
more infants have died from drinking 
spoiled and germ-laden milk than have 
been poisoned by borax or even formal- 
dehyde. In the experiments carried out 


by the British Government the children 
fed on food containing borax were fair- 
er and fatter at the end of the experi- 
ments than those fed on pure food. Dr. 
Wiley’s long and thorough experimenta- 
tion with his squad of Washington clerks 
gave nothing to indicate that the use of 


borax in moderate quantities was inju- 
rious to the health of the normal person. 
In the case of such things as catsups and 
salad dressings, which must remain open 
a long time and of which not much is 
eaten at a meal, there is more to be said 
forthe use of preservatives than against it. 

The question of coloring matter is still 
more uncertain. There is no proof of the 
poisonousness of the aniline dyes most 
in use. Yet foods and drinks contain- 
ing them are always branded with the op- 
probrious name “ adulterated ” and often 
prohibited. Some State laws go so far 
as to inflict fine and imprisonment for 
making an article “appear better than 
it really is.” If we must have legislation 
in regard to this it would be wiser to re- 
verse it and punish the man who did not 
make his food product as attractive as 
possible. Professor Pavloff, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, has shown that good looking 
food is not only more appetizing but 
more digestible than the same food in an 
unattractive form. Who will say, then, 
that a table set with green pickles, red 
catsup, yellow butter and ‘with candies, 
ice cream and jellies of all thecolorsof the 
rainbow is less wholesome than with more 
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homely food? In particular, the use of 
copper salts for preserving the natural 
coloring matter of canned peas and pick- 
les has been proved by experiment to be 
absolutely harmless, yet a man who 
should sell pickles made, according to 
the recipe of his grandmother, in a cop- 
per kettle, or with a penny dropped in 
“to give them color” would get into 
trouble with the food commissioner of his 
State. 

Such an article as that we print on an- 
other page is, however truthful, liable 
to give a wrong impression to the casual 
reader. The statements made in the re- 
ports of food commissioners as to the ex- 
tent of adulteration are also apt to mis- 
lead for two reasons: first, because gen- 
erally only those articles are purchased 
for analysis which we suspect of be- 
ing adulterated; second, because it is 
largely a mere matter of definition and 
standards, about which a slight change of 
opinion on the part of the chemist will 
shift a whole class of products from one 
column to the other. The Official Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Chemists has just 
completed its work of many years in es- 
tablishing national standards which will 
help to bring order out of the prevailing 
chaos, tho it will not settle the questions 
of what is good or bad in food, but only 
what is usual. 

In the common language of the news- 
papers the word adulterated means con- 
taining some novel or unusual ingredient ; 
the word artificial means the use of some 
process unknown to our ancestors; the 
word chemical means a substance of re- 
cent introduction. If these definitions are 
borne in mind not so many people will be 
scared into indigestion. It is very fortu- 
nate that sodium chloride and potassium 
nitrate were in use as meat preservatives 
before the days of food adulteration laws, 
because otherwise no one could introduce 
the custom of using such “ chemicals ” as 
common salt and saltpeter. The only way 
nowadays to make a change in the com- 
position or preparation of a food product 
is to invent a new name on which there 
is no legal standard. If aman has $100,- 
000 to spend in advertising he can be- 
come a public benefactor by introducing 
a new food, but a poor man must remain 
in the ruts. Glucose is regarded by the 
average man as something very unwhole- 
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some if not poisonous, but under a fancy 
copyrighted name he buys it as a break- 
fast food when he has dyspepsia. And in 
this he is quite right, for it is one of the 
most nutritious and easily digested of 
food materials; in fact, is the form into 
which starch and sugar have to be con- 
verted before they can be used by the 
system. 

The substitution or misbranding of 
medicine is a dangerous practice. The 
misbranding and adulteration of foods 
is in most cases more of the nature of 
commercial fraud. To put ground cocoa- 
nut shells into pepper is just as injurious 
as it is to put cotton threads in woolen 
clothes or a pine back in an oak bookcase. 
Adulterated food harms the consumer 
only when it contains ingredients more 
unwholesome than the ordinary ; it cheats 
the customer only when it is sold at as 
high a price as the pure article. Positive- 
ly harmful adulterants are now, thanks 
to the diligence of our chemists, quite 
rare, and sophisticated articles are usual- 
ly cheaper than the pure, altho not al- 
ways as much cheaper as they should be. 
The truth is bad enough without making 
it any worse by exaggeration or miscon- 


ceptions. 
s 


A Syndicate of Scholars 


THE investigators, scholars and col- 
lege professors of the country have taken 
a leaf out of the book of those monopo- 
lies which furnish them with so many 
topics for discussion and animadversion ; 
they have formed syndicates and intel- 
lectual trusts of their own, of which one 
of the most significant is the annual 
joint meeting of the American Historical 
Association, American Economic Asso- 
ciation and American Political Science 
Association, held last week in Chicago. 
Of these three bodies, the oldest, the 
American Historical Association, en- 
joyed its twentieth annual session; the 
newest, the Political Science Association, 
made its first bow to the public on this 
occasion. From the three thousand 
members of the three associations scat- 
tered through the country nearly five 
hundred were in actual attendance. 

The meetings were characterized by 
reality and directness and by the partici- 
pation of many men engaged in actual 
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public and private business, as, for in- 
stance, a paper on Colonial Policy by an 
ex-member of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, and one on railroad rates by the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, discussed by the president 
of the Atchison System and by several 
college professors. This Cerberus of 
learned bodies is not only active in its an- 
nual meetings, which by mutual agree- 
ment almost always come atthe sametime 
and place, they also carry on consider- 
able enterprises for the collection of ma- 
terial and for publication. The Historical 
Association takes a responsibility for the 
quarterly American Historical Review 
and subsidizes and directs an Historical 
Manuscript Commission and a Public 
Archives Commission, authorizes a se- 
ries of Reprints of Original Narratives 
of Early American History and grants 
two prizes for monographs. Some of 
the principal leaders in the Economic As- 
sociation are engaged upon the new Eco- 
nomic History of the United States, for 
which the Carnegie Institution is now 
making a large annual grant. Indeed, the 
same institution has established a Bureau 
of Historical Research at Washington, 
the director of which is also the editor 
of The American Historical Review. 

The Chicago meeting of the three as- 
sociations brings out the advantage of 
the two great economic principles of di- 
vision of labor and intelligent co-opera- 
tion of men of kindred interests and of 
a combination of teachers in the higher 
institutions of learning with other 
specialists and active men of the world. 
The men interested in the group of sub- 
jects for which they stand, and which is 
now so much in the mind of the people of 
the United States, have an organization 
which might be suggestive to other 
bodies of scientific and professional peo- 
ple, for it furnishes a clearing house 
for the exchange of views and the dis- 
cussion of moot questions, discovers and 
makes accessible bodies of material, and 
offers an opportunity for the personal 
association and the building up of friend- 
ships among men of like habits of 
thought. As guests of two universi- 
ties in Chicago and of cordial private 
hospitality the three Associations re- 
ceived almost as much as they gave out. 
In selecting for their next joint meeting 
7 f 
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Baltimore and Washington the Associa- 
tions recognized the relation of their 
work to that larger political, economic 
and historical association sitting in the 
Capitol, which will doubtless avail itself 
of their accumulated wisdom. 


a 
Fordham University 


In a Sunday paper of December 18th 
the Jesuits announce that hereafter St. 
John’s College in the Bronx will be 
known as Fordham University. Very 
soon departments in Law and Medicine 
will be opened. 

The Jesuits, who claim to be the most 
ardent supporters of the Papacy, and, in 
fact, are such of the political Papacy 
which rounds out Ultramontanism, now 
ignore a Papal charter and inaugurate a 
university in New York upon a State 
charter. 

Meanwhile in the Catholic weeklies of 
the same date is a circular from the 
Catholic University, Washington, an- 
nouncing that undergraduate courses 
will be introduced. The Jesuits, then, 
are creating a State university, while the 
Papal university will undertake the col- 
lege réle of the Jesuits. Of the two 
reasons given for this new departure by 
the Washington authorities one deserves 
quoting : 

“The urgent necessity of doing something 
to prevent the continued increase in the num- 
ber of our young men attending non-Catholic 
institutions.” 


The circular thus goes on to explain: 


“ During the ten years which ended with that 
of 1900 the attendance at non-Catholic col- 
leges increased 60 per cent., while that of our 
Catholic colleges showed, at the most, a very 
meager gain. 
Catholic population maintained its normal 
growth, our people became more prominent in 
intellectual activity and our students increased 
in the proper ratio of numbers. This incre- 
ment of our student body must have been edu- 
cated, but in non-Catholic institutions. It is 
obvious that the majority of students who fre- 
quent non-Catholic universities and colleges 
do so in order to acquire a training which our 
colleges cannot afford. None of our colleges 
has or can hope to have an educational equip- 
ment which approaches in efficiency that of the 
larger American seats of learning, and, accord- 
ingly, such colleges will remain powerless to 
arrest the movement of our young men into 


During this period of time our- 
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other schools the atmosphere of which is hos- 
tile to our faith.” 


In a paper on “ Catholic Education in 
the United States,” read at the Catholic 
Congress recently held in Melbourne, 
Australia, the Jesuit Conway, President, 
we believe, of St. Louis University— 
also a creation of the State and without 
Papal charter—repeats the same com- 
plaint : 

“More than one-half our children still fre- 
quent secular schools; and of the Catholic 
young men and women who receive a higher 
education, whether at high school or college, 
it is safe to say that considerably more than 
one-half are educated in secular, some even in 
Protestant, institutions.” 


President Conway tells the Australians 
that “ the pecuniary difficulty ” is present. 
He forgot to illustrate this by the best 
example available, Loyola College, New 
York, where his brother Jesuits limit the 
classes to ten scholars in each, and 
charge $350 yearly for day scholars. 

At the very moment when the Pope’s 
university in Washington is in the deep- 
est distress the Jesuits advertise their 
State university. Here, then, is an open 
split in the higher education of Catholics. 
It is not the first time in the history of 
the Catholic Church in our land that the 
Jesuits have defied Rome. The reader of 
Shea’s “ History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States ” will find under his 
sketch of Archbishop Marechal, of Balti- 
more, how he won a suit over lands in 
lower Maryland in Rome against the 
Jesuits, who appealed from the Church’s 
decision to the United States Govern- 
ment. For six years they held out, till 
Rome and the Archbishop compromised 
the “pecuniary difficulty et amplius” 
(Shea, Vol. III, p. 70). 


a 


A Forest Congress 


Two subjects compete in economic 
importance, irrigation and forestry. 
The former has found a champion in 
the President of the United States, and 
wise legislation of a generous sort 
makes it certain that agriculture will 
not be left much longer to the mercy 
of droughts and floods. The forestry 
movement has been more slow of 
growth, but has been accumulating 
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strength very steadily for the last ten 
years. As long ago as 1875 the Amer- 
ican Forestry Congress was formed in 
Chicago. The subject was entirely 
new to the people of the United States, 
and it was generally believed that, while 
a forestry system might be important 
in France or Austria, it had no place 
in this country of unlimited woodland. 
The rapid disappearance of our noble 
forests compels the present generation 
not only for the sake of future genera- 
tions but for its own sake to inaugu- 
rate very rapid steps for preserving 
what little we have left of the original 
vegetation that covered the continent. 
In 1882 the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation was formed in Cincinnati. Un- 
der President Harrison the forest re- 
serve policy was fairly established, and 
now we have fifty-three of these re- 
serves, which contain over ninety-six 
thousand square miles. Nearly every 
State has its local forestry association, 
and these are doing very effective work, 
especially in New York, Pennsylvania, 
California and Minnesota. The first 


Government appropriation was made 


in 1887 of eight thousand dollars. In 
1901 the service at Washington was 
elevated to become. a bureau. This 
bureau is doing exceedingly effective 
work, not only in the way of investiga- 
tion, but by sending out trained for- 
esters to assist lumbermen and own- 
ers of a large forest area. 

The first forest school in the United 
States was opened in 1898. Such 
schools exist now in connection with 
Yale, Harvard, University of Michi- 
gan, University of Nebraska, Univer- 
sity of Maine and several of the agri- 
cultural colleges. Disaster overtook 
the school in connection with Cornell, 
but we believe that this setback will 
be only temporary. It must be ac- 
knowledged that the people in general 
do not yet understand the value of a 
well organized forestry system, be- 
cause they do not fully comprehend 
the fact that our American forests have 
very nearly disappeared. Others con- 
sider that Government control of wood- 
land is an infringement on private 
rights. What the American Forestry 
Association desires to bring about is a 
clear conviction on the part of the peo- 
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ple that their private interests as well 
as their public welfare depend upon 
putting an end to the denuding of hill- 
sides and the waste of lumber. Every 
one is personally interested in prevent- 
ing an annual destruction of forty or 
fifty million dollars’ worth of timber by 
forest fires. The people in general are 
deeply. interested in the conservative 
use of that lumber which constitutes a 
watershed, holding floods back and 
evenly distributing water to their 
farms. 

Besides the very general importance 
of forest preservation for its effect 
upon climate, outside of food products, 
no other material is so indispensable 
to the life of a nation as wood. It has 
been said that our civilization is built 
on wood. Over half of our houses are 
made of wood, and nearly all of our 
furniture. About two-thirds of the peo- 
ple still use wood for fuel. Even for 
mining a hundred tons of coal two tons 
of timber are needed. Our railroads 
require seven hundred millions of 
wooden ties, and run over more than 
two thousand miles of wooden bridges 
and trestles. The number of telegraph 
and telephone poles required by our 
present business and social affairs is 
not less than twenty millions. Pro- 
fessor Fernow tells us that each fam- 
ily of the United States uses on an 
average “about two thousand cubic 
feet, or eighty thousand pounds, of dry 
wood every year—the annual product 
of at least fifty acres of forest.” These 
figures startle us, and yet they do not 
come anywhere near showing how 
much we are dependent upon forests. 
The development of cellulose and wood 
pulp industries, the use of nearly two 
million cords of tanbark each year, 
the need of vast forests to supply our 
turpentine, rosin and tar; the fact that 
our huckleberry supply is due largely 
from the forests, the production an- 
nually of fifty million pounds of sugar 
and five million gallons of syrup from 
maple trees, adds very greatly to any 
just estimate of the importance of pre- 
serving our forests. The available tim- 
ber remaining in the United States is 
estimated to be somewhere near twen- 
ty-three hundred millions of feet—a 
supply adequate to less than fifty years’ 
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requirements, with the present popu- 
lation and the present demands. With 
our old policy, leaving the exhaustion 
of our present timber to personal whim, 
we can see that we are creating a very 
serious problem for a very immediate 
future. 

Secretary Wilson, in his annual re- 
port, tells us that the whole cause of 
forest preservation hinges on the inter- 
est of State Governments ; “ because no 
matter how’ fully persuaded the pri- 
vate owner may be that forest manage- 
ment promises to yield him good re- 
turns, without fair assurance of safe- 
guard against fire and of equitable tax- 
ation during the period required for the 
second crop to mature on cutover 
lands he can make no headway.” He 
lays great stress on the pressing need 
of State co-operation. The depart- 
ment has during 1904 made working 
plans for large tracts in five widely 
separated States. In Minnesota the 
problem covered the restoration of for- 
est land formerly covered with white 
and Norway pine; in Alabama and 
Texas vast tracts formerly covered 
with long leaf pine were studied; in 
West Virginia and in New Hampshire 
hard wood and hemlock were the 
woods to be restored. Altogether, dur- 
ing the past year three hundred and 
thirty-four planting plans went out 
from the department for use in fifty- 
two States and Territories. Co-opera- 
tion is confined to the giving of expert 
advice; “all the expense of planting is 
borne either by the State or the private 
owner.” The economic importance of 
this work is not easy to overestimate. 

President Roosevelt in his recent 
message takes strong grounds in favor 
of creating a forest service “ entirely 
within the Department of Agriculture.” 
He thinks that to be the proper place 
for the handling of all forest work: 

“The reserves themselves, being handled 
from the point of view of the man in the field, 
instead of the man in the office, will be more 
easily and more widely useful to the people of 
the West than has hitherto been the case.” 


He insists that our forest possession 
should become a great source of rev- 
enue for the National Government. 
The United States is the only great 
nation in which forestry is not concen- 


trated and organized as a department. 

We believe the people are ready to 
indorse this position, as they certainly 
are to sympathize strongly with the 
Forest Congress, which will assemble 
in Washington during the first week 
of January. The purpose of this great 
congress is to create a better under- 
standing of the relation which the for- 
est bears to our great industries, to 
take such steps as are thought advis- 
able to perpetuate the forest reserves 
that we have and to create a more eco- 
nomic use of wood. It will discuss the 
relation of the public forest lands to 
irrigation, mining, grazing, fuel, rail- 
road supplies and lumber interests in 
general. Our people have now in- 
vested six hundred and eleven millions 
in the direct production of lumber, with 
yearly products amounting to nearly 
six hundred millions and an outlay in 
wages of one hundred millions. Per- 
haps the most important work of the 
congress will be to take into consid- 
eration National and State forestry 
policy and determine in what way 
there can be established a complete 
American forestry system. 

Js 


THE INDEPENDENT has not agreed 
with a large number of Republicans 
in supporting the proposition to reduce 
the representation in Congress of 
Southern States that have suppressed 
negro suffrage. We find ourselves 
supported, however, by those who best 
see what the result would be. The 
plan has no support from President 
Roosevelt ; neither has it from the wis- 
est negroes themselves. The New York 
Age, perhaps the leading negro paper 
in the country, says: 

“As to the reduction of Southern represen- 
tation, we do not, as we have said, believe in it. 
We think it would prove a boomerang, recoil- 
ing on ourselves. We cannot afford to ex- 
change our hopes, however desperate, of ulti- 
mate justice for a reduction of nineteen or 
even thirty-six in Southern representation. 
‘ For us to advocate a reduction of 
Southern representation is suicidal.” 


George Birdwood, a frequent writer to 
the London Times on matters of India 
and science, says that illiterate Americans 
pronounce their name Amaricans. We 
wonder if our readers have ever heard it. 
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Financial 


Industrial Consolidations in 1904 


Reports for the past year show a re- 
markable change in the volume of new 
securities created by consolidations or 
combinations, the total having been only 
$185,000,000. Comparisons with recent 
years may be made by means of the fol- 
lowing statement of authorized capital- 
ization in stock and bonds: 

$185.343,000 

425,876,000 

1,122,205,000 

2,805,475,000 

945,195,000 

2,663,445,000 

The capitalization of new independent 

companies, designed to compete with 

combinations, was $69,000,000, against 

$105,000,000 in 1903, and $244,000,000 

in 1902. Miscellaneous corporations 

show a total of $761,700,000. In each 

of the two years immediately preceding, 

the total for companies of this class was 
a little in excess of $1,200,000,000. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
the number and the capitalization of new 
combinations were so small in 1904. Pro- 


longed liquidation in 1903,continued dur- 
ing the first half of last year, caused a 
great shrinkage in the market values of 
the securities of the consolidations which 
had been formed since 1898. In some in- 
stances dividends were reduced or sus- 
pended. The public had taken more of 


these stocks than it could carry. It had 
learned by unhappy experience the evils 
of overcapitalization. It was repelled by 
the unsavory disclosures of the Shipyard 
Trust inquiry. Altho money on call was 
at low rates throughout the year, bankers 
found in the attitude of the public no en- 
couragement for the issue of new indus- 
trial securities at a time when the great- 
est railroad companies were resorting to 
temporary notes instead of new issues of 
a permanent character. Owing to the 
advance of share values during the last 
five months of 1904 and to improvement 
in the condition of prominent industries, 
a total exceeding $185,000,000 may rea- 
sonably be expected for the coming 
twelve months, altho investors will be 
conservative. 
Sd 

Ir is expected that the final reports 

vill show that the value of our exports 


of manufactures during 1904 exceeded 
$500,000,000, against $421,000,000 in 
1903. 

....Our exports.to Mexico have 
grown from $13,285,000 in 1890 to $46,- 
000,000 in 1904; our imports from 
Mexico have risen from $22,690,000 to 
$43,627,000. 


....According to the Railroad Gazette 
only 3,832 miles of railway were built 
last year in the United States. In 1903 
there were 5,652 miles and in 1902 the 
number was 6,026. 


....The Florida East Coast Railway 
is to be extended from Miami to Key 
West, and from that point freight trains 
will be carried to Havana, 85 miles, on 
huge ferry boats. 


....1t is said that the forthcoming re- 
port of the Iowa Bank Commissioner 
will show that during the year there have 
been almost 40 bank failures in that 
State, with losses exceeding $12,000,000, 
and that eight bank officers have com- 
mitted suicide. 


.... Lhe suit of the State of Louisiana 
against the New Orleans Railway Com- 
pany (which controls the street railways 
and the electric light and gas plants of 
that city) for violating the laW prohibit- 
ing over-capitalization has been with- 
drawn, because the company has con- 
sented to reduce its capitalization from 
$80,000,000 to $60,000,000. 


....In the lower House of the Aus- 
trian Provincial Diet there has been 
adopted almost unanimously a motion re- 
questing the Government by legislative 
means to check immediately the action 
of the iron combination in raising 
prices and to facilitate the importation 
of iron by a reduction of tariff duties. 


:...Dividends announced: 


N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co., quarterly 1%4 
per cent. and extra I per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 16th. 

Bowling Green Trust Co., 3 per cent., pay- 
able January 16th. 

American Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., 
payable January 14th. 

Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, $1.25 per share, 
payable January 3oth. 

Oriental Bank, 5 per cent. payable Jan- 
uary 3d. 
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Insurance 


The Fire Hazard in School- 
houses 


WHeENEVveR there is a fire in any of 
our schoolhouses a large amount of 
nervousness, if not actual terror, is in- 
stantly aroused on the part of parents, 
the safety of whose children may be 
threatened. In this connection some 
recent investigations made by the Tri- 
bune will be found interesting as show- 
ing the precautions that are taken in 
the city schools against loss of life by 
fire. Schools have been made fireproof 
in Manhattan and the Bronx since 1892. 
Since 1898 the fireproofing of school 
buildings has been required in Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond, and the officials 
of the Denartment of Education claim 
that large loss of life by fire in a public 
school of modern type is to-day almost 
an impossibility. Even a panic is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely. 

Modern methods of school construc- 
tion call for an equipment without any- 
thing of a combustible nature, except the 
boarding of floors, wooden window 
frames and sashes, desks, charts, books, 
stationery and certain supplies. If a 
child should set fire to one of the desks 
fire buckets are at hand ready for instant 
use at the hands of teacher or janitor. 
When a fire starts in a room it is, fur- 
thermore, the teacher’s duty to assemble 
and march her children out and close the 
door. 

The hallways of the modern school 
are tiled. Slate steps are set in iron 
framework to form the stairways. The 
flights of stairs are carried down to stone 
flagged courts and playgrounds. Nu- 
merous exits are provided. When it is 
possible these are situated in different 
parts of the building, with openings on 
different streets. All doors open out- 
ward. Fire escapes, extending from the 
roof to the ground, are a part of every 
school building. Fire extinguishers have 
been placed in some of the old schools 
and hose pipes and water connections in 
others. The emergency drill is relied 
upon as a precaution against panics, and 
such is the perfection of such drills that 
a school of 2,500 children is easily 
emptied in an average time of a little 
over two minutes. Precautions are mul- 
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tiplied and every possible danger from 
fire is studiously minimized as far as 
possible in New York City schoolhouses. 








Insurance Statements 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The oldest insurance company in Hartford 
is the first to publish its statement of its busi- 
ness for 1904. The ninety-fifth annual exhibit 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of 
which George L. Chase is President, shows a 
gain in assets of over a million dollars, the total 
assets January Ist, 1904, being $14,542,951, and 
January Ist, 1905, $15,632,483.34. The reinsur- 
Favre be , 1 increased a $8.053:542 to 

010,890.59. e gain in surplus during 1904 
has been from $5,187,706 to $5,276,248.69—a 
very creditable showing. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Special attention is directed to the two-page 
statement of the New York Life Insurance 
Company published elsewhere in this issue. As 
the year 1905 is the sixtieth anniversary year of 
the company’s existence, special interest is at- 
tached to this statement. The year 1904 has 
been the most successful year in the history of 
the New York Life. Some idea of the mag- 
nitude and growth of the company’s business 
can be obtained from a comparison of the state- 
ment just issued with the one published a year 
ago. For instance, January 1, 1904, the total 
assets were $352,652,047, while now they are 
$390,660,260, an increase of nearly forty million 
dollars. The principal item of assets is repre- 
sented by Government, State, city, county and 
other bonds (the company has not a dollar in- 
vented in stocks of any description) listed at 
their cost value of $287,062,384. The market 
value of these bonds on December 3Ist was 
$294,300,761, but this excess of over seven mil- 
lion dollars is not included in the assets. The 
reserve required by the New York Insurance 
Department, with all other liabilities on poli- 
cies, annuities, endowments, etc., amounts to 
$336,222,459. The total cash income in 1904 was 

801,272, as against $88,269,531 in 1903, a 
gain of more than eight million dollars. Dur- 
ing the year 185,367 new policies were issued, 
representing an insurance of $342,212,569; this 
was a gain for 1904 of 4,240, or $15,554,323 of 
new business. It is a noteworthy fact that this 
new business was secured at a decreased ex- 
pense rate. The total amount of insurance in 
force is $1,928,609,308, represented by 924,712 
policies, an increase during the year of 112,001 
policies and $183,306,4090. We wish to offer our 
heartiest congratulations to President John A. 
McCall on the magnificent showing made by 
the New York Life Insurance Company for the 
year just ended. None the less heartily do we 
extend our congratulations to the hundreds of 
thousands of policyholders upon the wise and 
— management of the company’s af- 
airs. 
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IT AIDS 


the Clerks, the book-keeper, the cashier, the 
paymaster, the accountant, the treasurer 
and any one who has to do accounting works 


BURROUGHS 
ADDING 


MACHINE 


is the same to figures that the typewriter is 
to correspondence. 

In the hands of an ordinary operator it 
adds and lists with ten times the speed of 
“long hand,” and it is infallibly accurate. 


It Does all the Hard 
Work—the Drudgery 


Our adding machines are used in the 
accounting departments of 16,000 banks, 
mercantile houses, factories, wholesale and 
retail stores, etc. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will send a machine on 30 days’ 
FREE trial. At the end of that time, if 
you do not wish to purchase, we will re- 
move it without expense to you. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET. 


American Arithmometer Co 


ST. LOUIS, M0, 





SHIPPED y you! 


FREE 


FOR INSPECTION 


The Ithaca Hall Clock 


ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 


» We will ship this clock di- 
rect from our factory to you 
upon nae of your pt ay 


ae a Give ee a thor. 


ough test asa ee 

it is not what you ex 

or as be 
back to us, cha 

+ If, after 10 days’ . ae 8 
proves satisfactory,remit us 
its price, $29.50. If you want 
che clock, and are unable to 
remit the entire amount in 
one payment, send us $8, and 
$3 per month for eight 
months. 

This beautiful Colonial 
timepiece, exactly like pho- 
tograph. cannot be dupli- 

elsewhere for several 
times the price we ask. We 
eliminate the profits of sales= 
men, jobbersand retailers 
and deliver itto you, prepaid, a 
the rock-bottom price o $25, 50 
in one payment, or $32.00 in nine 
payments. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Constructed of polished cherry 
mahoganized, or eo selec 


oak. 
Bine— Height 1% Weight 150 





be ‘furnished without ornaments 
Crystals—Both doors of Frenc ach 
9 ers. polished bevel 


pick in. sq., black Arabic fig- 
ures on cream ground, corners 
rich crimson, illuminated by neat 
ld scrolls. 
ovement—Eight-day. a 
brass —, pendulum. 
hours and half hours A. a 
aan pene. First-class: accu- 


*Goarantecd to keep per- 
fect time. State if oak or 
mahoganized cherry is 
wanted. 

If you would consider the 

purehase of thisclock, write 
us immediately, uesting 
us to forward it you, 
freeof ail charges, for 
Spepeenees according to 
above terms. 


The Ithaca Calendar 
Clock Co, 


Dept. 99, Ithaca, N. Y. Established 1865. 
Makers of the world-r d Ithaca Calendar Clocks. 
If interested in calendar clocks, send for catalugue. 
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~ READING NOTICE 


| 8 ial attention is directed to.the advertisement of the 
well Enown banking house of A. M. Kidder & Company, 
18 Wall Street, this city. 


- 
RELIGIOUS NOTICE 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BurI.Lpine Society will be held in the United Charities Build- 
ing, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, on Thurs. 
day, January 12th, 1905, at 3:30 P. M., at which time the an- 
nual reports will be presented, officers elected, and other 
business transacted, The attendance of Life Members and 
Annual Members is especially requested. 


ELECTION 

















Savings Banks 
THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE OITY OF NEW YORE. 
280 Fourth Avenue, Dec. 22, 1904. 
1718T SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND.. 


The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest 
under the gee of the by-laws for the six months end- 
se 7 Dec. 81, as follows: 

MP Op tg ht 
sums 0) upwa' ex: , paya 
on and er 20th day of January, 1905. 

The interest ia carried to the credit of depositors as prin- 
el on January 1, 1905. 
made on or before January 10th will draw inter- 
est m January ist. 





WILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 





THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
New York, December 27th, 1904. 
The Annual Election of Directors and Inspectors of Elec- 
tion of this Bank will be h 


clock P.M. 
The transfer books will be closed from January 7th to 
January 11th. W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


-__— —_——_—_—_—_— 
DIVIDENDS 


Banks 








National 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE OITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, Dec..22, 1904. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
payable on and after January 3d, 1905. 
e transfer books will close at 3 P.M. this date, reopen- 
ing January 3d, 1905. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 








The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
of New York. 
New York, December 20th, 1904. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT., free of tax, out of the 
earnings of the last six months has to-day been declared by 
this bank, payable on the third day of January next. The 
transfer books will remain closed till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
of New York, 
December 20th, 1904. 
79TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%), free of tax, payable 
January 8d, 1905, to stockholders of record on this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until January 34, 


1905, at 10 A. M 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 


December 20th, 1904. 
The Board of Directors to-day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the capital 
stock of this Bank, out of the earnings of the past three 
months, payable on and after January 8d, 1905. 
The transfer books will be closed from December 2ist to 
December Sist, inclusive. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


State Banks 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, December 20th, 1904. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of ten (10) per cent., free of tax, | saa January 
8d, 1905, to ctoetnettere of seems rod this a, ath 
fer books will remain closed un anua . 
 iemaonard W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


1905 

















THE ORIENTAL BANK 
of the City of New York, 
December 2ist, 1904. 
103d Consecutive Dividend. 

The Board of Directors has declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT. (5%), free of tax, payable January 3d, 1905, to 
stockholders of record December 31st, 1904. The transfer books 
will be closed on December 22d at 8 P. M. and reopened January 
$4, 1905, at 10 A. M. GEO.W. ADAMS, Cashier. 


BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
23 PARK PLAOE,N. Y. CITY. 

The Board of Tru of this In- 
SemAnual| stitution have directed that interest 
be credited depositors entitled there- 

! to at the rate of 
Four Per Cent. Per Annum, 
payablé’en and after January 16th, 1905. ~~ 
made on or before January 7th, will draw inter- 
est from January lst, s 

A. 8TU > H. F. HUTCHINSON. 

cre ° President. 


UVigene 





Dry Dock Savings Institution, 


341 and 343 Bowery, cor. 3d St., New York. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending Dec. 81, 1904, on all deposits entitled thereto under 
the by-laws, at the rate of Three and One-Half Per Cent. 

r annum on all sums not exceeding Three Thousand Dol- 
ars, payable on and after January 16, 1905. 

Deposits made on or before January 10 wiil be entitled to 
interest from January 1, 1905. 


ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Ass’t Secretary. 





THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
656 and 658 Eighth Avenue, Corner 42nd St. 
Eighty-ninth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


On and after January 16th, 1905, interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will 
be paid to depositors entitled thereto on all sums of $5 to 
$3000. Money deposited on or before the 10th of January 
will draw interest from the ist. Bank open daily from 
10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and Monday from 6 to 8 P.M., holidays 
excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturday, 


$16,250,000 Surplus, $850,000. 
A. TURNER, President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


Assets, 








Irving Savings Institution 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three and six months ending Dec. 31, 1904, at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on amounts 
from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, 
Jan. 16, 1905. Deposits made on or before Jan. 10 
will draw interest from Jan. 1. 

W.H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 

CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 
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- 
Awarded on Sareea stor St.Louis 
Grand Prize @a . Exposition 


” STRENGTH OF 
' GIBRALTAR 


leo. <4 


Dyau(e(sitets Concessions 
Amounting to Over 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Have Been Voluntarily Given 
Comm we (0) (6 (or ume) a @) (0 WN uae) (e) (oc ob 


The Prudential 


_ A Company Which is Actually Paying Out 
More Than its Obligations. The Best Guarantee 
of Liberal Treatment. | 


Write for Policy Rates To day for Yourself or Your Family. Dept. (0 


| THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
+ JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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The 
Franklin 
Society 


for Hcme Building and Savings will pay 
cash dividends after January 1 at the rate of 


5% PER ANNUM 


to nearly 3,000 shareholders. This is its 
Thirty-third Consecutive Dividend. 
It never misses one. The Franklin Society 
was organized nearly seventeen years 
ago, and has received and accounted for 
over seven millions of dollars without 
the loss of a penny to any of its members 
or customers. It is the best place in New 
York for the savings of men, women or 
children. Begin with the new year with 
any amount from a Dollar up to $5,000. 
Deposits before January 10th share in 
earnings from January ist. Send for 
further printed information to 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY, - 
Beekman and Park Row, Manhattan. 


JOHN C. McGUIRE, President. 
CHARLES 0’C. HENNESSY, V.-P. & Mgr. 
GILBERT LLOYD, JR., Secretary-Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 
107th Semi-Annual Dividend. 














December 13, 1904. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
on the 31st inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in January next. 

Deposits made on or before January toth, 1905, 
will draw interest from January rst. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, 


1 and 3 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute), 
Chartered 1852. 103d cegond. 


New York, Dec. , 1904. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DEC. 81ST, 
1904, at the rate of Three and One-Half per cent. per An- 
num, will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under 
the by-laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. IN- 
TER PAYABLE JANUARY 18TH. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 10th, 1905, 
will draw interest from January ist. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 








Union Dime Savings Institution 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue, 
Greeley Square, New York. 
Interest three and one half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January ist, payable January 19th 
or any time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 





Trust Companies 





BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY, 


26 Broadway, New York, December 21st, 1904. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENTUM upon the capital 
stock, payable January 16th, 1905, to stockholders of record 
on the closing of the transfer books at 12 M. on Decem- 


ber 3ist, 1904. 
The transfer books will be closed from December 3ist, 


1904, at 12 M., until January 17th, 1905, at 10 A.M. 
WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 





Miscellaneous 





GHIGLE COMPANY. 

New York, December 30, 1904. 

A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock of 
this Company has this day been declared, payable January 
20th, next, to all Common Stockholders of record at 12 
noon on Saturday, January 14th, 1 

Common Stock transfer books will close at 12 noon, Janu- 


ary 14th, and reopen sequen Su * 3 io * 
, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN 





American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
extra dividend of Three-Quarters of a Dollar per share will 
be paid on Monday, January 16, 1905, to stockholders of 
a at the close of business on Saturday, December 31, 


e transfer books will be closed from January 2 to 


Th 
January 14, 1905, both days included. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, will 
be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 

WILLIAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer. 





New York Gentral S&S Hudson River 
Railroad Go. 


The Board of Directors of this Compan 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND 
QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this 
office on the 16th day of January next, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, the 3ist iust. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





The New York and New Jersey Telephone 

: Gompany. 

, 81 Wiltoaspe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ividend No. . 

A regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
and an extra dividend of one per cent. have been declared 
on the capital stock of this Company, payable January 16th, 
1905, to Stockholders of record at the close of business Janv- 
ary Sth, 1905. HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 
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You pay five 
times too much 
for lamp-chim- 
neys. 

Buy good ones. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a good deal 
of both light and comfort, and waste a dollar or two a 
year a lamp on chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
SCHWARZSCHILD & SULZBERGER 
GOMPANY. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the above Com- 
pany a dividend of One and 25-100 Dollars per share was 
declared, payable on January 30th, 1905, to the Stockhold- 
ers of record on January 16th, 1905. Transfer books will be 
closed from January 16th, 1905, to January 30th, 1905, both 
days inclusive. FERDINAND SULZBERGER, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CGO. 
(Incorporated.) 
New York, December 14th, 1904. 
DIVIDEND NO. 145. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this Company, payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 16th day of January next to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
and reopened on the 








afternoon of December 20th inst., 
morning of January 3d next. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERIGAN EXGHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 9th, 1904. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for 
the election of Directors will be held at the banking house, 
No. 128 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 10th, 1905, from 
12 M. to 1 P.M. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


THE GITIZENS’ GENTRAL NATIQNAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 9, 1904. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank for 
the Election of Directors and the transaction of such other 
business as may be brought before it will be held at the 
Banking House, No. 320 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 
10th, 1905, at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Polls will be open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 9, 1904. 
An election for Directors of this bank will be held at the 
banking house, No. 680 Broadway, New York, on Tuesday, 
January 10, 1905. Polls open from 2 to 8 o’clock P.M. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





a 














The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
of New York. 
New York, December 20th, 1904. 
The Annual Election for Directors of this bank will be 


held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and Murray 
Street, Tuesday, January 10th, 1905. The poll will be open 
from 12 M. to 1 P.M. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





MIGHT HAVE SAVED IT 


A Lot of Trouble from Too Much Starchy 
Food. 


A little boy of eight years whose parents did not 
feed him on the right kind of food, was always 
nervous and suffered from a weak condition of the 
stomach and bowels. Finally he was taken down 
with appendicitis, and after the operation the doc- 
tor, knowing that his intestinal digestion was very 
weak, put him on Grape-Nuts twice a day. 


He rapidly recovered, and about two months 
thereafter, his father states: “He has grown to be 
strong, muscular and sleeps soundly, weighs 62 
pounds, and his whole system is in a fine condition 
of health.”” Name given by Postum Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


It is plain that if he had been put on Grape- 
Nuts at an earlier period in his life, and kept from 
the use of foods that he could not digest, he never 
would have had appendicitis. That disease is ca 
by undigested food decaying in the stomach and 
bowels, causing irritation and making for the 
growth of all kinds of microbes, setting up a dis- 
eased condition which is the active cause of ap- 
pendicitis, and this is more marked with people 
who do not properly digest white bread. 


Grape-Nuts is made of the selected parts of 
wheat and barley and by the peculiar processes 
of the cooking at the factory, all of the starch is 
turned into pon od ready for immediate digestion and 
the more perfect nourishment of all parts of the 
body, particularly the brain and nerve centres. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
found in each package. 
a 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 10, 1904. 
The Annual Meeting of the shareholders of this Bank, for 
the election of Directors, will be held at the Banking House, 
corner Chambers and Hudson Streets, on Tuesday, January 
10, 1005, between the hours of 12 M, and 1 P.M. 
BENJAMIN F. WEBNER, Cashier. 
THE LINGOLN NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, : 
32 to 42 East 42d Street. 
New York, December 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this 
the Election of Directors, to vote on an a 
Article LII of the Articles of Association, in 
vide that the number of Directors of the Bank 





held at its Banking House, 32 to 42 East 
Tuesday, January 10th, 1905, at 12 o’clock noon, the polls 
to remain open one hour. ‘ 

CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK: 
December 1 1904. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this for 

the election of Directors for the ensu year will be held 

at the Banking House, 214 Broadway, New York City, on 

Tuesday, January 10, 1905, between the hours of 12-M. 
and 1. P.M. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 





THE PLAZA BANK, 

Notice is hereby given that an Annual Meet! of the 
Stockholders of THE PLAZA BANK will be h at its 
Banking House, corner 58th Street and 5th Avenue, in the 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, on the 10th day 
of January, 1905, at twelve o’clock M., for the of 
electing seventeen Directors for the ensuing year three 
Inspectors of Election to serve at the next Annual Meeting, 
and for the transaction of such other business as 
erly come before said meeting. Notice is also 
at said meeting, pursuant to Section 50 of the 
a resolution will be presented and voted upen, fixing the 
number of Directors of the at seventeen. 
remain open from 12 M. to 1 o’clock P.M. ‘Transfer 
closed from December 24th, 1904, to January 4th, 1905. 

Dated New York, December 27th, 1904. 

W. McMASTER MILLS, President. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 


BANKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
LINGOLN NATIONAL BANK 
ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 
HAMILTON BANK AND BRANGHES 
GORN EXGHANGE BANK AND BRANGHES 
WEST SIDE BANK 
MEGHANIGS AND TRADERS BANK 


b 
Travelers’ Checks Avaitabie in all parts of the world 
Pamphlet, “Funds for Travelers,” on application 








Investment Securities 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 


Brown Brothers @ Co. 


59 Wall Street, New York 


J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 
: BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public... 
Securities 








BOSTON 


19 MILK STREET 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO 





Farm Mortgages 1‘ tHe Irrigated West 


6 % \NTEREST 


lands exposed to droug 


itself, guarantees success to the intelligent farmer. 


free of all taxes or expense to the investor, on loans secured 
by first mortgage on personally inspected IRRIGATED farms in 
selected localities in COLORADO, 
Irrigated farms have pepe an insurance against crop failure not possessed by 
t or excessive moisture. 


WYOMING, and MONTANA. 


Irrigation, an artas old as civilization 
The limited amount of irrigable land, in a region 


in which the population engaged in mining and manufacturing is constantly increasing, assures a home 
market at profitable prices, and, consequently, stable land values and safe loans. i 
We offer a selection of these mortgagee, cared for until maturity without charge, secured by lands 


worth two or three times the amount of the loan. 


investment. Business established 1830. 


THE VAN KLEECK-BACON 


Interest at 4 per cent. allowed on al! sums awaiting 
References and information on application. 


INVESTMENT CO., Denver, Colo. 
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August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 











FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 
Investment Securities 


Issue Letters of Crédit fot‘ travelers, avall- 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE able in all parts of the World. 

Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the” 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities. 





“vevrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrfrr,",,r,'™r,rrrrrrrvrvvye 

















JANUARY INVESTMENTS, 


A. N. GHANDLER & CO. LIST NOW READY. 
nerrnes CATLIN & POWELL CO., 


Investment Securities High Class Unlisted Securities. 


35 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 
The Bourse Farmers’ Bank Building Soust, conscevaive Saas 
NEW YORK y. e ev 
120 Broadway - 
We offer bonds of which we have bought the entire loans with Feng’. Mo 








over com- 


issue, after a thorough investigation as to legality plete, mamcunsestee ee aaa teenie. 


and merit. ts the best. No one now 
as 
Write for our booklet “Hints and - the benef of Pe ‘ hes had 
Helps to Investors.”” nm hand has Rover | est ref- 
erences. Write for circulars and full free. 
PERKIAS « CO., Lawrence, Kan. 




















United States Trust Ganpan af New York, 


CAPITAL, - - - * ° ° $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,260,114.79 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board af Trustees. 
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CAPITAL 2,000,000. 
SURPLUS and PROFITS, $545,000. 


Old Detroit National Bank 


DETROIT, MICH. 


OFFICERS. 


ALEX. McPHERSON, President. 
THEO. D. BUHL, Vice-President. 


ELISHA H. FLINN, Vice-President. 
WM, T. DeGRAFF, Cashier. 


IRVINE B. UNGER, Ass’t to the President. 


DIRECTORS. 


James Davidson, 
Elisha H, Flinn, 
F. W. Gilchrist, 


Henry P. Baldwin, 
Theo. D. Buhl, 
Stanford T. Crapo, 


Henry Stephens, 
F. C. Stoepel, 
A. W. Wright. 


Alexander Lewis, 
Alex. McPherson, 
Oren Scotten, 





THE 


Commercial National Bank 


OF DETROIT, MICH. 
Condensed Statement November 10, 1904. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts 
Overdrafts 
Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults.. 
U. 8S. Bonds at Par 
Other 


$1,378,202.31 
748,410.17 


2,126,612.48 


$8,579,781.16 
LIABILITIES. ———_ 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Dividends Unpaid 
National Bank Notes Outstanding 
Deposits 


$8,579,781.16 


OFFICERS. 
MORRIS L. WILLIAMS 
GEORGE HENDRIE 
CHARLES L. PALMS 
F. A. SMITH 
ct Sn dh nonnawcementene an eaeee Assistant Cashier 
W. A. McWHINNEY Assistant Cashier 
J. H. HART. Auditor 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS. 
Gilbert W. Lee, 
M. J. Murphy, 
Charles L. Palms, 
James D. Standish, 


H. Berry, 
Dr. J. B. Book, 

J. 8S. Farrand, Jr., 
Wm. P. Hamilton, 
Charles F. Hammond, 
George Hendrie, 
Robert Henkel, Wm. C. Williams, 


Morris L. Williams. 





STATE SAVINGS BANK 


DETROIT, Mich., Nov. 10, 1904. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts 
Bonds and Mortgages 
Overdrafts 
Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate 


$7,201,131.83 
4,862, 185.46 


$16,294,829.36 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock.... 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits, net 
Commercial Deposits 
Bank Deposits 


Savings Deposits 6,414,400.90 


$16,294,829.36 
OFFICERS. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
R. W. Gillett, 
Frank J. Hecker, 
Thos. H. Hubbard, 
H. B. Ledyard, 
W. C. MeMillan, 
R. 8S. Mason, 


T. H. Newberry, 
H. C. Potter, Jr., 
Henry Russel, 
Geo. H. Russel, 
Hugo Scherer, 
Peter White. 


R. A. Alger, 
W. T. Barbour, 
W. K. Bixby, 
H. M. Campbell, 
Jas, H. Eckels, 
Cc. L. Freer, 





THE BANKERS NATIONAL BANK, 


OPENED FOR BUSINESS 


Capital and Surplus, - 


EDWARD 8. LACEY, President. 
Ex-Comptroller of the Currency. 


JOHN C. CRAFT, Vice Pre-ident. 


CHICAGO 


AUG. 11, 1892 
- - $3,000,000.00 
FRANK P. JUDSON, Casbier. 


( HARLES C. WILLSON, Asst. Cashier. 
RALPA C. WILSON, Asst. Cashier. 


WwE sSsoOorniIciT rYouRnRn BUSINESS. 
The Accounts of Banks, Corporations, Firms and Individuals received upon the most favorable terms 
consistent with safe and conservative banking. CORRESPONDENCE solicited with those contemplating 


a change or division of their Chicago accounts. 


STATEMENT SHOWING INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. 


$ 7,261,051.17 


Deposits Dec. 29, 1898 : 
11,523,797-10 


Deposits Dec. 29, 1900 ° 


Deposits Dec. 29, 1904 


Deposits Dec. 29, 1yo2 $1 3,399,969.01 


~ 1§5245,412,90 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


152 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


Capital paid up - - = $500,000 
Surplus, - = = = - 350,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVEO, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
Willlam Best Fred.C. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 


J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
c. D. ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C.HUNTOON, Ass't Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 











THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


OFFICERS 

L, A. WALTON, President 
F. W. LITTLE, Vice-President x 
C. D. ORGAN, Secretary and Treasurer 


GC. W. KNISELY, Manager 


DIRECTORS 


A, G. Becker, A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago. 
F. W. Lirrte, Vice-President Peoria Gas & Electric Co., 


Peoria. 
G. A. Ryruer, Cashier National Live Stock Bank, Chicago. 


J. R. Waxsu, President Chicago National Bank, Chicago. 
L. A. Watton, Vice-President The Equitable Trust Co., 


Chicago. 





The Merchants’ Loan 


and Trust Company 
OF CHICAGO 
Capital - 


Surplus - - - 
DIRECTORS 


$3,000,000 
3,375,000 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK 
LAMBERT TREE 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH 
THIES J. LEFENS 
E. H. GARY 
CHAUNCEY KEEP 
ORSON SMITH 
OFFICERS 


MARSHALL FIELD 
ALBERT KEEP 
ERSKINE M. PHELPS 
ENOS M. BARTON 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY 
E. D. HULBERT 





ORSON SMITH 

. D. HULBERT 

. G. ORCHARD 
N. WILDER e Assistant Cashier 
- G. NELSON Assistant Cashier 

P. C. PETERSON, Asst. Cashier, Mor. Foreign Exch. Dept. 

LEON t. LOEHR - Sec’ Trust Dept. 
OHN E,. BLUNT Jr. Mana er Bond De t. 


GENERAL BANKING 


\ccounts of Banks, Merchants, Corporations and Individ- 
uals solicited on favorable terms. 
_.TRUST DEPARTMENT authorized by law to accept 
usts and receive deposits of Trust Funds. Acts as Execu- 
Administrator. ie, Conservator, Kegistrar and 
1 suster Agent of Stocks Estates Man Incomes Col- 
cted and Remitte 


President 
Vice-President 
- Cashier 








THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF GHIGAG 
Established 1864, 
Capital .... 


Surplus and Undivided 1 Profits... 


CERS. 
JOSEPH TALBERT 
“Secon Vice-President 


VERNON 

. LOSCH Assistant Cashier 
iy. 5 Assistant Cashier 
G. re o— 
H. E. SMITH 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
M. KRELL 
Statement Thee One 10, 1904. 

$21,128, 162.42 
- 470.44 


. eapearen 


Loans and Discounts 

Overdrafts 

Real Estate 

U. 8S. Bonds at Par... 

Other Bonds and Stocks... 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer 

Cash and Due from Other Banks 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock Paid In 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 
National Bank Notes Outstanding 
Deposits 


FRANKLIN MacVEAGH. of Messrs. Franklin MacVeagh & 
Co.; WILLIAM J. CHALMERS, 
Chalmers Company; ROBERT T. 
the Pullman Company; E. H. G 
States Steel Sten PAUL MORTON Secretary of 
the Navy; DAR | a, _ Vice-President Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. CHARLES F. 
SPALDING. Vice-President spaiding Lumber Oo.; 
JOSEPH T. TALBERT, Vice- ident; JAMES HH. 
ECKELS, President. 

We Want One Good Bank as a Correspondent in Every City 

and make Town in the West, North, North- 
west, South and Southwest. 

This Bank Restricts Its Operations to Legi timate OFS. 

MERCIAL BANKING, and Especiall fovites: the A 

of Banks, Corporations, Firms and Individuais. 
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al CAN L 
pee AND O4n, 


TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital, 
Surplus Earnings, 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust 
Company Business. 


Interest _allowed on. Deposits subject to check. Special 
rates on time Deposits. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Elmer P. Howe 

N. W. Jordan 

David P. Kimball 
John Lawrence 

S. E. Peabody 
Francis Peabody. Jr. 
Albert A. Pope 


Edwin F. Atkins 
Charies 8. Bird 
George W. Brown 
Samuel Carr 
Gordon Dexter N. W. Rice 
Eugene N. Foss Royal Robbins 
Charles W. Whittier P. L. Saltonstall 
N. W. JORDAN, President 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 


City Trust Co. 


40 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


$2,000,000 
9,500,000 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking 
Business. 





Capital and Surplus, 
Deposits, = = = 


OFFICERS. 
PHILIP STOCKTON. eeeeeoeaeeaeeeaed -President. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 2d...Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE 8S. MUMFORD........+...-Secretary. 
GEORGE W. GRANT.....+++++ee+-Treasurer. 
HENRY 8. GREW, 2d......-Asst. Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 
GARDINER M. LANE, 


J W. SEWARD WEBB. 
GEORGE B. KEITH, SIDNEY W. WINSLOW. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
SUBJECT TO CHECK. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 


oF Newlrrsrv. 


Commercial Trust Co. Building, 
15-17-19-21 Exchange Place, 
JERSEY, CITY, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Three Million Dollars 


Statement at the close of Business December 3ist, 1904. 














Transacts a General Banking and Trust Business. 


Safe Deposit Vaults of the best modern construction 


Located nearer New York than any other out of town company 


Officers: 
JOHN W. HARDENBERGH, President. . 


ROBERT 

wis J. FIELD secretary and Treasurer. 
JAYS. PERKINS, Assistant Treasurer. 

J. RICHARD TENNANT, Assistant Secretary. 


Directors: 


Walter E. Ammon, 
Cc. Led ~y Blair, 
#rederick G. Bourne, 
William Brinkerhoff, 
John D. Carscallea, 
Frederic — ell, 
Cc. C. Cuyl 
Jacob J. Yetwiller, 
——- D. Dickey, 
Oscar L. Gubelman, 
John W. Hardenbergh, 
. Haven, 


Ja rvie, 
William B. Jenkins, 
Clarence H. Kelsey, 


Gustav E. Kissel, 
James A. Maconald, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
stobert H. McCurdy, 
Allan L. McDermott, 
gae Iz = je 
«ges Taylor Pyne, 
Robert 8. Ross. 
Edwin A Stevens, 
Eben B. Thomas, 
Myles Fn 
James Tim 
Cornelius \ anderDilt, 
John J. Voorhees, 
George W. Young. 








Morristown Trust Company, 


MORRISTOWN, N, J, 

Pays 8 per cent. interest on accounts subject to check. 
Statement December 31, 1904. 
Resources ‘ . . .  $9,465,525.28 
Capital 4 : 600,000.00 
Surplus and profits ‘ . 1,572,290.78 
Deposits . ; ‘i 7,288,440.08 

Interest pe oe. depositors s since organization, December 
15, 1892, $846,171 
OFFICEKS 
Samuel Freeman, President 
Aurelius B Hull, Vice-President 
Willard W. Cutler. 2d Vice-President 


Jno H B. Coriell, Secretary and Treasurer 
H. A. Van Gilder, asst. Secretary and Treasurer 


The First National Bank 


Jersey City, N. J. 
RESOURCES. 





Dec. 81, 1904, 


LI ADELETINS, 


pita 
— and undivided profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 


OFFICERS. 
E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
JNO. W. OMBERSON, Assistant Cashier. 


secs Dr AACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


USE 
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EXEMPT FROM TAX. 


All Stocks in New York State are Exempt from Tax under Law of 1896, Chapter 908, Section 16. 
Why buy Government Bonds or City Bonds paying from 134% to 336%, when you can, with 
maximum security, BUY GUARANTEED STOCKS PAYING FROM 354% to 556%? 


Shares. OFFERINGS: 


1,500 Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co., p’f’d (St. Louis & San Francisco R. R.) 
3,0:00 Cleveland & lrittsburg R. R. =. Betterment (Pennsylvania R. R. Co.) 
500 Erie & Kalamazoo R. R. Co., no bonded debt (Lake Shore R. R.) 
200 Geo orgia R .R& Banking Co. “Louisville & orton and Atlan. Coast Line) 
200 Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago R. R. Co. p’f’ € aicage © & Alton) ose 
2,000 Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Neusat Railway ‘'o., p’f’d (S*. L. & San Francisco) 
2, "000 Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie Ry. Co. (Bessemer & — Erie R. R and the Carnegie Co. ).. 
"200 Rensselae? & Saratoga R. R. Cu. (Delaware & Hudron U9,) 
500 Second Avenue Street R. R. Co. (Metropolitan Street Ry. CO.) ccocccccccccccccccs 


EE St 
The Oriental Bank | JANUARY. INVESTMENTS. 


A CAREFULLY SELECTED LIST 


INCORPORATED 1853 
' OF SECURITIES FOR PERMA- 
182-184 BROADWAY NENT INVESTMENT MAILED ON 


Branch—Bowery and Grand Street, New York City REQUEST. 


H. W. BEARMAN, 


se eeeeenceeene vores 3 £580) °808:08 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Tel. 1818 Broad 


OFFICERS 
President 1875— —1904 
. First Vice-President 











Viee-Presidents} he MID DLESEX 


“Keat. Cashier Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


SAMUEL BETTLE, Chairman Advisory Freight. "Commit’ ee Assets over $7,000,000. 
EUGENE BRITTONS iced rendent Nations “Ch Hag 
+ ce-Presiden ational Cit 

1. oklyn; Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, N. Debentures and First Mortgage. 29th YEAR 

ANDERSON can Gent ale L R | te 

ied Gaate: ist oans Upon Kea Esta e 

apitalist s 

Vice-President Teuisn Tron Co. 

. President 

KELLY rchant, 79 Wall Street 

RIC CHARD B. KELLY. . Vice-President Fifth National Peak, N.Y. 

at 

CHAS. E. LEV Y..Cotton Merchant, =” Broad iBurese of M. Levy 
& Sons, New Orleans, La. 

WILL LAM BeCABROLL . Vice-President American Leather Co. 

ALEXANDER McDONALD Capitalist 

LUDWIG NI RSTEN Im eapoeser of Diamonds 

° President Ca Fruit C a. Boston 


Auditor Ne ew mo vork Lit Lite Ins. Co. 
=| {Uncle Sam 
* 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Ton” is Is Looking 


the best and simplest device for ma 
100 copies from pen-wriiten and 5 for bright yo men 
copies from typewritten p-—~R. and women to Gov- 4 
we will ship complete duplicator, ernment Positions. Over 90,000 appointed last year. 
size, withous eposit, on ten Examinations soon in every State. Particulars as to 
(i ) davs’ tria positions, salaries, examinations, samples of questions 

3 > ee Br, om trade $5 net used, etc. sent free. Write to-day. 

iscoun or 

THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. NATI@QNAL apap ear ng tonnage INSTITUTE, 
_ Baus Building, 111-Johnu<St., New:York City. 56-74 24 Nat'l Bank Bldg., Washington, D. O. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, <« $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, « ~ ia « 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, <- - ” + 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New YorRK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


@Kheréis a Best in Everything!” 


The Life Assoviation of america, 


100 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
$457,000 


137,000 











Assets, January 1, 1905, - 
Surplus, - - - - 
Insurance in Force, January 

I, 1905, ° ° - 
Gain in 1904, - 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 18st, 1904. 


$23,249,248.36 
21,064,170.00 


7,959,000 


2, 300,000 





ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ‘52,.185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massuchusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, -« $35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


Liabilities, - «<- « 
$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statue. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F, Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y, 








THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against 
Loss or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Per- 
Sons caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


L. B. BRAINERD, President and -Treasurer 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 

J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 











1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1 
Capital Stock all cash. $1, 
Re-Insarance Reserve. 
Unsettled 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 $6,463, 828.59 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B K. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary; 





44TH 


YEAR 





Home Life Insurance Company 


256 
GEORGE E. IDE, 


Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund. 


12,754,653.00 
1,142,219.00 


$15,102,840.00 


BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


President. 


$1,126,769.00 
69,410,582.00 


Net Surplus 
Insurance in Force 
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THE 


JANUARY - 19051 


J.WALEXANDER “Seige PPE J.HLHYDE 


PRESIDENT 


let another year 
pass away without 
giving to your family the protection 
.Wees—that life assurance alone can give. 
PRS By means of an Endowment 
Policy in the Equitable you can_ not 
only give them this protection but at 
the same time provide for your 
own maturer years. 





Send coupon below, for particulars. 





Splendid opportur 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES’ 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Dept. No. 79 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment Policy for $ 
ee ee Se Oe ee ae ee PA Te ee ee ee : 


Address 
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“Ruban 


OF NEW YORK. 
H’s an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864)-the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision ie aleo made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office, 





CH, 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec, 31, 1903, 
Liabilities, ‘ . 
Surplus, . * 


$27,133,640 
24,124,583 
$3,009,059 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President, 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, Generali Agent. 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Eitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL IS8UE POLICIES 
MAKING LOS8 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway, - ~ - New York. 


She 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
GEO. E. KEEN] Y, Pres’t. CHAS. H. BACALL, 8ec'y. 








Ghartered 1866 


Up-to-the hour in business methods, 
in contracts, in plans. 


BEST Insurance to Sell or Buy. 


INVESTIGATE. 
$25,500,000 Paid to Beneficiaries. 





~ eer ees ee | 
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"FIDELITY AND GASUALTY 60. 


oF Naw Tornr=z 


1876 Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 1905 
IDELITY BONDS: : : 
| LIABILITY When an investor buys securities below par he 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT knows that he is taking chances on their value. 
HEALTH: When an insurer buys insurance policies below 
standard rates he ought to know that he is taking 
STEAM BOILER chances on their value. 
PLATE GLASS It is best to deal with a Company that holds to 
BURGLARY : right rates and so gets enough in premiums to pro 
FLY WHEEL : . vide its friends with 


BONDED LIST ; INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 


Dumont Clarke, Geo. E. Ide, Alexander E. Orr, John L. Riker, 
Wm. P. Dixon, W.G. Low, | DIRECTORS e ) Henry E. Pierrepont, W. Emlen Roosevelt, 















































Alfred W. Hoyt, J. G. McCullough, Anton A. Raven, Geo. F. Seward. 
A. B. Hull, Wm. J. yp ann 
GEO. F. SEWARD, Presiden HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice Precidiont-Geendtiey. FRANK E. LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary. 








Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 








All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


| The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C, LounsBuRY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATwoop, Secy. 
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Your chances in lips would ke spajihls 
bettered if you would usedeas Soc and 
sectle a fatter complexion. kife oo many olper 
Young women, you have nussed you Oppo Leumit 
by not using the best sceap. 




















‘Pears’ Otto of Rose Tablet is the perfection of Toilet Soap.” 
“Allrights secured.” 








G 
é 


